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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1899 


STRAIGHT SIDE WARP SPINRING 


BOBBINS 


Increase Yarn Production 


Improve Yarn Quality 


«eee Straight side allows full traverse per- 
mitting a larger package. Top suspen- 
sion cuts doffing time by breaking 
sharply without drag and pull .:. Two 
features that mean an important sav- 
ings in production costs. 


»seeeees Straight side allows a constant angle 
of yarn pull from top to bottom. This 
means uniform tension and results in 
the production of more uniform yarn 
with a constant degree of elasticity 
throughout. 


SONOCO Bobbins are made in five stan- 
dard sizes. Mill-run tests report definite 
improvements in yarn quality and pro- 
duction. 
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Ashworth Advisory Service 
help you select the best metallic 


wire or flexible card clothing for 


the job. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


American Card Clothing Co. 
(Woolen Div.) 


Fall River’i{ Worcester’ Philadelphia‘it Charlotteit Greenville’t{ Atlantat{ Dallasi{ (Textile Supply Co.) 
‘Factory ‘Repair Shop {Distributing Point 
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Helps You Cut Mill 
Costs in so many ways 


HELPS YOU AVOID 
STREAKS AND 
CREASES 


New “Dozens” 


» Counter for Glove Linear Counter with 2-3 Convertible 
and Hosiery Mills Double Wheels Pick C 


Booths 264-265 2-3 Convertible Hank Counter unter 
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A Barber-Colman PORTABLE Warp Tying Machine can be 


a very profitable investment for you. This machine offers a 


fast and accurate means for tying-in new warp at the loom. 


Model “‘LL”’ machine set up for 
tying in a plain cotton warp. 


It can be handled in confined and hard-to-reach places | 
and in loom alleys as narrow as 12”. Overall production 7 


capacity averages 3500 to 4500 ends per hour, higher on | 
high sley warps. Models are available to handle cotton, . 
wool, worsted, silk, or synthetics (including monofilaments) 
and plain warps or leased warps or both. Tying is accurate 
and uniform and so much more efficient than common hand 


methods that the machine will pay for itself quickly in 


cost savings even when not in constant use. 


SEE THIS MACHINE AT THE Atlantic City EXHIBITION May 8-12 


The same machine as above, now 
set up for a leased cotton warp, 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Fast Pink 3B 


...@ direct dyeing acetate color, suitable 
for shading and the production of a wide 
range of pastel shades of pink, lilac and 


lavender on acetate rayon and nylon. 


Celanthrene Fast Pink 3B is recommended 
for use on fabrics which must withstand 
light and laundering. Fastness to crocking, 
hot moist pressing, perspiration, dry cleaning 
and sublimation is very good. | 
Light fastness on nylon is superior to 


that of most acetate dyes on nylon. 


. Speck-free prints with good fastness 
properties can be produced by 


conventional printing methods. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


pat Off. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


STEP 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


fa 
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Simply write. 
wire or phone 


Gastonia Texte Sweer Meval Works, Inc, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| 
painstaking workmanship and reliable service. 
}} 
You will find that this kind of special 
a 
knowledge and experience applied to : 
your maintenance problems will —— 
make an important contribu- we A 
tion to continuous, profit- 
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Direct dye 


with Cuprofix 
and SAVE the extra 
COST of vat colors 


When you direct dye men’s suiting fab- 
rics in the yarn or piece with CUPROFIX 
colors and CUPROFIX after-treatment, 
you can satisfy consumer requirements 
for fastness without the expense of vat 


dyeing. 
CUPROFIX-dyed fabrics are fast to . 
home laundry, light, perspiration, wet a 


crocking and hot wet pressing. Fabrics 
requiring resin treatment are processed | 
much more efficiently and with even 
faster results when CUPROFIX is in- 
cluded in the resin bath. CUPROFIX 
‘does not affect anti-crease qualities or 
tensile strength. 


How Cuprofix Saves Money 


Many mills all over the country are now 
direct dyeing many types of fabrics the 
CUPROFIX way and have reported sub- 
stantial savings in dyestuff costs—partic- 
ularly when dyeing darker shades. __ 


Fast to Light - Wash + Perspiration 
Write for Specific in- ‘Pressing + Cleaning 


formation telling how 
CUPROFIX can help 
you with your dyeing 
problem. 


B Y SANDOZ 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. Inc. 


- 61 Van Dom Street, New York 13, 
. | N. Y. Application laboratories and 
q | stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
SANDOZ Winks ahead with 
SANDOZ 


Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 
Other branches at Providence, 
Paterson, Chicago, 
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Little Uster 
Warp Tying Machine 
Saves 30% to 70% in tying time 
on any material. Ties portable or 
stationary. Ties up to 118 inch 
warps at one “bite”. Incomparably 


fast,efficient, and versatile. Re- 
quest Booklet #72 for details. 


“Turicum” Reaching-In 
Machine 


Saves labor and increases output. 
Simplifies the entire drawing-in oper- 
ation. Request Booklet #7 for details. 


USTER 


23 47 Colborn Street 


Toronto, Ontario 


Machine 


Automatically puts an ‘end-and- 


end” lease in warps at the rate of 


12,000 ends per hour. Requires only 
a few minutes to load and unload. 


Request Booklet #12 for details. 


“Uster” Evenness Tester 


The standard by which yarns are 
made, bought, and sold. Handles 
silver, wool tops, roving, and yarns. 
Request Booklet #102 for details. 


Uster” Dropper 


#47 for details;:. 


ee 
ee 
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Visit the “Uster” Booth at the American Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 


CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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open wires. per hour—10 to 
20 times:taster than hand-pinning. 
The “Uster' Dropper shortens and 
simplifies “‘tfemendously the entire 
3 P pinning pr@éass—saving hours of 
loom down-tiie. Request Booklet 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, N.Y. 


Boston £Providence Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Portland, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte 
Atlanta New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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Shown here 
with 
Horizontal 


Type 
Creel 


Shown here the Cocker 
Vertical Type Magazine 
Creel for handling yarn 
or cones—also used for 
handling combination 


yarn from spools 


wa 
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High Speed 
Spindle Driven Warper 


Static Eliminator 

Electric Control of Warp Speed 
Electric Indication of Speed at all times 
Pushbutton Controls throughout 

Motor Mounted Magnetic Brake 


Hand Operated Rheostat, for 
changing operating speed at any time 


For full information on this and other Cocker warp 
preparatory equipment, write or wire our home office. 


WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
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New and modern in design, 
yet proven in operation, the 
Bahan Model “C” Motor 
Drive is a dependable and 
efficient unit. Rigidity is as- 
: | sured by mounting directly 
4 time is shortened, and danger 
of bending crankshaft is 
eliminated by use of a tapered bush- 
ing. Users report a “new low” in friction 
loss. Ideal for use with new NEMA 
frame motor. Careful assembly and 
testing of each unit before shipment. 


The Bahan Model “C” Motor Drive features two 
ball thrust bearings, tapered bushing, and 
grease-lubricated bearings. Furnished complete 
with new hand wheel (or brake wheel), together 
with all necessary bolts, nuts, and washers. 
Specify whether 10-Pitch or 8-Pitch gears. Fur- 
nished complete with motors. 


Write for costs and details for your 
specific needs. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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OLD FRAMES can be fashionable when modernized with Meadows 
Conversions. In fact, old model -band-driven or tape-driven frames 
can actually be made competitive with new frames at a fractional 
part of the cost of new equipment. Meadows Conversions consist 
of ball bearing tape tension pulleys, light weight solid alumi- 
num separators, silent chain drive, individual drive pulley, and 
ground and polished shafting mounted on heavy duty ball bear- 
ings. With them you are assured of low power consumption, no 
tapes off due to choked or sticky pulleys, less wear on yarn, in- 
creased output and no more cylinder trouble. More than eight 
million spindles are today turning out more and better yarn at 
lower cost through being equipped with Meadows Modernizers. 
Why don’t you investigate — today! 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


JAMES P. COLEMAN MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. _ 
P.O. Box 1351 93-A Broadway 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 


= WALTER S. COLEMAN R. L. HOLLOWAY 
P.O. Box 722 Atlanta, Ga, 
Salisbury, N.C, 
LEO LENK 
Ave. Republica Guatemala 24 
Mexico, D. F, 
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Unsurpassed starch chemistry research 
... the foremost research men in the 


industry direct a continuing basic re- 


search program in starch chemistry. 


Highly skilled technical service...widely 
experienced men make on-the-spot 
studies concerning your production 
problems, 


Practical engineering service...to help 
you apply new methods, new pro-: 
cedures, in your production. 


These service links can be extremely 
valuable to you in your various produc- 
tion problems...to help you make 
better textiles more efficiently and eco- 
nomically with such uniform quality 
products as: 


Globe and Eagle are registered 
trade-marks of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY © 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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precision 


Gossett experience plus 


Skilled technicians equals 


Precision-manufactured 


textile machinery and parts 


For example... . 


Precision-reconditioned Spindles 


A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) .. . the same spindle recon- 
ditioned by GOSSETT master technicians. 


B. ‘The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle steel ) 
butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to specified size. \ 
We also build up the worn top with hard chrome plate and grind ih. 
the top to size specified, After retopping blade, if necessary we | BEFORE 
put on a new whorl (made by GOSSETT). 


C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifications 
called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT technicians con- 
verted at a fraction of the cost of complete spindle replacement. 


D. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new GOSSETT 
tape drivén whorl. Then we arranged the band driven spindle 
base so that it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes Know: 


how and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PRESTO 


Floor Finishes 


2 


s@7 8 j 
WEAR? 


Blocking off floors to foot traffic 
for a day or more while refinishing 
your floors with slow drying mate- 
rials is no longer necessary. Dolge- 
developed PRESTO PRIMER and 
PRESTO FINISH meet your urgent 
traffic needs by reducing floor 
finishing time to a minimum. 


Here’s all you do: Start with a 
coat of PRESTO PRIMER applied 
with lambs wool applicator, fiber 
mop or brush. See how quickly it 
penetrates into the flooring . . . 
how it seals each tiny crevice with 
its protective coating. For a satin 
finish, make the second coat 
PRESTO PRIMER too. high, 
glossy surface coat is desired, make 
the second coat PRESTO FINISH. 


Under normal conditions, both 
PRESTO PRIMER and PRESTO 
FINISH are dry and ready for 
traffic within ONE HOUR after 
application. They beautify, protect 
and preserve your. flooring. They 
mean moderately priced, long last- 
ing and FAST floor maintenance! 


Consult your Dolge Service Man 
regarding PRESTO, DOLCO- 
=, WAX and other high-quality 
floor maintenance preparations. 


RESTO 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


~WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING === 


-Diabolical Legislation 


E.P.C. strikes at the very core of 

« freedom. It takes away constitu- 

tional liberties of our people generally 

that certain politicians may gain the 
favor of the misled few. 

As we have noted before, it should 
be labeled, instead, the unfair employ- 
ment practices bill, for unfair, indeed, 
is what it is. 

Southern Democrats have counted 
noses and found 108 representatives 
who will use “every honorable means 
and parliamentary procedure”’ to defeat 
the measure. But 108 are not enough. 
Fight though they may, their moves, at 
best, cannot be expected to succeed, 
though we hope we are wrong in this 
deduction. 3 

We could scream to high heaven, as 
we have done on numerous occasions 
in these columns, about the iniquities 
of F.E.P.C. and support these protests 
with logical arguments, but the die ts 
cast, and our words would be of no 
avail, 

When it reaches a point where a per- 
son who is competent must stand aside 
for one who is not, which happens un- 
der F.E:P.C.; when it is legislated that 
an employer hasn't the right to choose 
his workers without government inter- 
ference, one wonders just what the 
next proposed regulatory step will be. 

To tell a person whom he must hire 
with his own money, to tell him he 
must take into his organization persons 
entirely unsuited to his needs, or risk 
court action for not doing so, is con- 
tratory to the very heart and core of 
American liberty. Such a law takes 
away, rather than gives, civil rights. 

-F.E.P.C. isn’t the stopping place. It's 
just one of the steps toward that com- 
plete regimentation into which some 
selfish persons would lead us. — The 
State, Columbia, S. C. 


Free Enterprise Facts 


enterprise and Socialistic gov- 
ernment are being constantly com- 
pared, wherever people meet—in gov- 
ernment buildings, in ratlroad houses, 
in factories, on the farms, on college 
campuses (it’s the official 1950 college 
debate question), on the radio forums 
and in our legislative halls. Yes, mil- 


lions of people are involved in conver- 
sation every day on this subject, yet, 
how few of us are equipped as spokes- 
men for the real American way. Yes, 
we are talking and with a note of dis- 
gust and distrust in many instances, 
but we are doing nothing about it 
while drifting fast toward Socialistic 
measures. 


A big industry in Illinois recently 
made a down-to-earth presentation on 
the American way of life to its entire 
personnel, and then asked questions 
which were answered and later ana- 
lyzed. Dr. George, S. Benson tells us 
that the white collar personnel knew 
less about our American system than 
did the men and women in the shops, 
along the assembly lines. Dr. Benson 
has just completed a Mid-Western lec- 
ture tour presenting the free enterprise 
story to many thousands of students, 
teachers, and industrial foremen, which 
story I would like very much to have 
heard, for American society as a whole 
has no adequate knowledge of our free- 
dom. system and the sorry record of 
Socialism. We all need the energy to 
get the facts, the wisdom to accept 
them, and the courage to use them. 
We need more Americans like Dr. 
Benson, speaking up, with authority, 
for America. 

How many of us could debate with 
a glib Socialist ? How many of us could 
uphold the merits of our American 


system intelligently? How many of us 


are going on accepting comfort, happi- 
ness, reasonable security as our heritage 
with the idea that we can’t lose the 
benefits the free enterprise system has 
given our people?—-Joanna News, Jo- 


anna (S$. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 


The Bunk! 


UST last week it was reported that 
‘the biggest single worry now 
plaguing administration economists”’ is 
the increasing refusal of people to risk 
new savings in helping expand indus- 
try and improve its products and ser- 
vices. It was even hinted that some top 
union economists also are worrred 
about this and seriously considering 
coming out soon for cus/ting instead of 
raising corporate taxes. 
But now plans are afoot from many 
similar sources to lift some excise taxes 
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SLASHING HINTS 


STORAGE KETTLES 


‘NO. 10 OF A SERIES 


E careful never to allow the size level in 
the storage kettle to get below the steam 
coil, except while draining. The size film on 
the coil exposed will dry out and bake on the 
coil, causing poor heat transfer as long as it 
stays there, and hard size lumps when it 
leaves. To be on the safe side, cut off the 
steam while draining: | 


COVL | This trouble can be prevented if the storage 
LEVEL a kettle has two outlets: one above the coil for 
<< | pumping to size boxes, and one in the bottom 


TO SIZE | for draining and cleaning. 
BOXES 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SIZE 


Beara 5 SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formulated to produce a tough, elastic, 
pliable film, which lays the fibers smoothly; reducing friction, breakage 
ee and shedding to the minimum. | 
3 | . > SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored by proper penetration, but is 
Our technical service men, backed Ne 


| easily removed. Its deliquescent feature protects against over-drying. 
by our large modern /aboratories, 


) SEYCO Sizing, the result of more than 45 years experience and con- 
will gradly co-operate with you in tant research, makes for fewer interruptions and greater uniformit 
| stant researc 
getting best resuits from SEYCO 
of product. 3 


Sizing. 
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| 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


off individual citizens, and then to add 
that amount to the taxes which corpor- 
ations are already paying. Will lifting 


these taxes off consumers and putting 


them on corporations really mean less 
taxes for you and other individual citi- 
zens? No! That's the bunk! 

Those individual citizens, who might 
thus be spared some dsrect, taxes, are 
exactly the same individual citizens 


who are the customers, the employees, 


and the owners of these corporations. 
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STOPS BLACK YARN 
IN THE SPINNING ROOM 


Oils ‘that leak blacken your yarn. Unlike ordinary 
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They would then be paying indirectly 
the very taxes which supposedly had 
just been shifted off their shoulders. 
Corporations are simply clearing 
houses—with no resources within them- 
selves. They are simply the agents of 
the public . . . the agents of customers, 
employees, and owners for the ex- 
change of goods and services . . . the 
agents of government for the collec- 
tion of taxes from customers, em- 
ployees, and owners. Therefore, the act 
of apparently relieving individuals of 
taxes by putting those taxes on corpora- 


q 


oil. NON-FLUID GIL does not creep from roll necks to 
spread over covers of top rolls. NON-FLUID OIL pro- 


tects covers from oil rot, prevents blackened yarn and 


reduces lubricant and labor cost by outlasting oil 3 to 5 


times. 


We are prepared to furnish milts with skilled engineering 
service. Write for Bulletin T 13 TB and free testing sample of 


NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEM YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: 


‘Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N.C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga-—Birmingham, Ala.— 


PAR 


(hariotte. 
ASreenvilie. | 
Providence, R. [.—St. Lous, Mo: 


.< olumbus, Ga.—Greenshore, 
C.Chicago. Til.—Detroit, Mich.— 


tions is—as shown in our four little 
pictures—simply economic bunk. 


The government is, of course, going 
to have its taxes. Any taxes not col- 
lected directly and visibly are going to 
be collected indirectly and invisibly. 
But, if taxes are collected indirectly 
from the public through taxing corpor- 
ations, the individual citizen still pays 


the bill through higher prices he pays 


as a customer, or less income he gets 
on the savings he has invested in cor- 
porations, or through lower wages or 
less work he gets as an employee. 


It ts especially wrong for anyone to 


think that these taxes can be shifted 
over so that they come entirely out of 


the income being received on savings. 
As indicated above, both Administra- 
tion and union economists are already 
worried about people with savings be- 
ing so discouraged. They afe in favor 


of savers getting new encouragement to 


invest. 


This discouragement of saving and 
investment during recent years has re- 
sulted in everybody bearing a further 
and even higher tax than is evident 
even in the high totals of direct and 
indirect taxes now actually collected. 

By discouraging private saving for 
investment in the industrial improve- 
ments which result in more and better 
and cheaper products, not only have 
individual workers been deprived of 
higher pay and higher buying power, 
not only have individual customers 
been denied the quality and value that 
would have made them more eager to 
buy, but the living standard of the 
nation is lower than it would have 
been if we had continued the high in-— 
centive to save and invest. 


Let’s not be fooled by the idea that 
citizens can escape taxes by having cor- 
porations pay them. The government 
collects from corporations just the taxes 
that it has had the corporations first 
collect from the public. One dollar out 
of every $3.86 you earn goes for fed- 
eral, state, and local taxes, The only 
way for you to pay less taxes is for 
your government to spend less of your 
money.—General Electric Commenta- 
tor. 


NON-FLUID Olt is not the name of a general 
class of lubricants, but is a specific product of 


SAIBITION 


AY. AMTIC CITY 


our manufacture. So-called fluid grease imitations — ated 
of NON-FLUID OlL often prove dangerous. and Trg 


costly to use, + 


“Visit us at Booth 42° 
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PAINT PRODUCT 


Sunlight” 


What have you got in that can—GQOILID? 


Sure the cost of a gallon of Barreled Sunlight paint is 
high. And for a sound, simple reason. 

The cost of a gallon of Barreled Sunlight paint is high 
because it is so loaded with paint quality that it actually 
costs less to use. 

You can prove this yourself. 

Take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight and compare 
with a gallon of any other paint. Thin each ac- 
cording to directions on the can and try them 
on a wall. Measure the yardage you get from 
each. Compare the final results in brightness 
and thorough coverage. Most of all, if you're 
truly price conscious, clock the painting 
time for each paint...for labor time today 
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represents 80% of the cost of any painting job. 

Once you've made a practical, fact-revealing test you'll 
readily realize that Barreled Sunlight isn’t gold .. . it’s 
paint. You'll find that it isn’t high in cost, but rather the 
lowest-cost paint you can use for a high-quality job. 

Let our representative show you how true this 
Barreled Sunlight quality is. Write and he'll call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 


5-C Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


arreled Sunlight 
Finis 
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. * In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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Will The Old Story Repeat? 


We hear many stories about mills increasing the number 
of operating hours by starting at midnight Sunday and run- 
ning until midnight Saturday night, and we are wondering 
if the old, old story of killing a market by overproduction 
is to be repeated. 

Last Spring and Summer many mills heavily curtailed 
their production because prices were below cost of produc- 
tion. 

Then came a somewhat unexpected improvement of gen- 
eral business and consumers of textiles found the supply 
very limited as the result of the period of curtailment and 
the demand caused prices to advance from the low level 
which had existed. 

With better prices there came increased operating hours 
and that trend has now reached a point at which increased 
production is causing alarm. 


A recent weekly news letter of one business forecasting . 


firm says: 


So textiles are a sour spot, but the mills don’t recognize it, keep 
on pouring out goods at firm prices as if demand had not declined. 
This is likely to bring a break in textile market . in the late 


spring. 

The forecasting firm which wrote the above has some- 
times been wrong and it may be that they are wrong again, 
but it is possible that they are right this time. 

Operating more hours and increasing production cuts the 


‘overhead cost per pound but too many yards being produced 


can ina single day reduce the price per pound more than the 
overhead reduction. 

We urge caution in starting third shifts where none exist 
and hope that the old, old story will not be repeated. 

Every mill which increases its operating hours does so 
with the hope that others will not follow their example but 
always the total spindle and loom hours increase. 


Mrs. Waring Vituperates 


Federal Judge J. Waties Waring of Charleston, S. C., and 

his wife became friends with a couple from Detroit, Mich., 
and some time later Judge Waring divorced his wife and 

married the Detroit woman who had also conveniently 
divorced her husband. 

Such proceedings did not make a big hit in Charleston 
where the first Mrs. Waring was very highly regarded and 
the new Mrs. Waring was not generally accepted socially 
and Judge Waring and his new wife were not elected to 
membership in the St. Cecilia, a social club in which Char- 
lestonians take a great deal of pride. 

A short time later Judge Waring, as a Federal judge, 
ruled that Negroes had to be allowed to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primaries in South Carolina. 

The people of South Carolina felt, and we agree with 
them, that any group of citizens might take a vote among 
themselves to decide upon the candidate for political office 
whom they would support and as free men they had a right 
to decide whom they would admit to their group. 

A man might ask a group of friends to meet at his home 
to decide whom they would support for constable and they 
might make the decision by taking a vote of those present. 

A primary is nothing more or less than a group of people 
deciding whom they will support in a coming election and 
the group should have a right to decide whom they will 
allow to assist in making the choice. 

Judge Waring knew that his decision would arouse re- 
sentment among the white people of South Carolina. 

The extent of that resentment is evidenced by the state- 
ment of Mrs. Waring that since the date of that decision no 
white person has put his or her foot in her door. 

Recently Mrs. Waring has been making addresses and 
broadcasts in Washington, D. C., and making many silly 
and ill-mannered statements. 

In these she criticized the press of the Deep South. ‘“The 
local press, the Deep South press I call it,” she said, “has 


_ sunk below the level of people.” 


Every time Mrs. Waring has made a speech or broadcast, 


she has seemed to justify the people ool Charleston in not 


accepting her socially. 

One of the silliest of her statements has been: 

Let Negroes marry white people if that’s what they want. 

She does not have enough intelligence to realize that 
Negroes have no desire to marry white people. 

During the 85 years since the Civil War not over ten 
Negro women have ever married white men and by the 
same token not over ten white men have married Negro 
women. | 

We challenge anyone to disprove that statement. 

It is true that a limited number of white women do marry 
Negro men but seldom do such marriages last long nor do 
such couples live normal lives or raise families. 

As long as the men of one race do not marry the women 
of another race there can be no amalgamation. 

Lions, tigers and leopards are members of the cat family 
but they have lived together in the jungles of Africa for 
thousands of years without any known records of cross 
breeding. You can sit in duck blinds and see large flights 
of wild ducks. They may be so far off that you do not know 
whether they are wiggins, mallards or canvasbacks but 


you do know that they are all of one kind. For a thousand 


years or more they have been going to Canada to breed but 
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AMERICan 
TEXTILE MAC 
EXHIBITION 


MAY 812.1050 


Of course you're going to the American Te 
| Machinery Exhibition in Atlantic City. You're well 
aware it’s going to be the largest and most compre- 
hensive exhibition of textile machinery in the history 
| of the industry. You realize that you'll see there the 
latest equipment and devices developed by hundreds 
of manufacturers. You know you can't afford to 
miss it! 


But how about Joe? Joe may be any one of the 


key operating men in your mill..He’s part of your 


supervisory team; his opinions are valuable. He 
knows the limitations of your present machines. .. 
can see, at a glance, the benefits to be derived. from 
the new machines exhibited ... can appraise, from a 
technical standpoint, the improvements made in older 
models. He should play a vital part in the selection of 
new machinery to increase the efficiency of your mill. 


You can’t afford to have Aim miss it either’ 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. @ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S.C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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what DILLARD 


- Want it now? Just pick up the phone and call Dillard. . . . You'll get magic 
service, and fast! 


Dillard has trained specialists to help and advise you on the proper uses of paper 
. . . large supplies of any paper or paper product you might need, all ready for 
immediate shipment . . . fast shipping service to get the paper to you when you need 
it... specially printed wraps and tissues designed for your own business. 


To facilitate shipping and speed your orders, Dillard has six conveniently located 
houses in the southeastern states. When you need paper of any type, call the Dillard 
house nearest you. 


If it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Write for this free book 
Every cotton mill man concerned with 
sizing or weaving of warps should have 
a copy of this revised edition of Hough- 
ton’s Handbook on Cotton Warp Sizing. 
It contains 160 pages of data based on 


long and intimate experience with 
cotton processing. 


Look at the chapter headings: Process- 
ing Prior to Sizing . . . Purposes of Warp 
Sizing ... Starches ... Gums and Resins 
Preservatives... Softeners .. . Syn- 
thetic Warps . .. Automatic Control... 
Common Problems and Remedies... Siz- 
ing Formulae. To the man who wants to 
get ahead, such data will be invaluable. 


Of course, Houghton isn't in business to 
give away handbooks, nor to sell them. 


Want to know more about 
warp sizing—theory and practice ? 


We make and sell warp size softeners 
and other allied products listed below. 
We want you to test Houghto-Size in your 
mill, using our on-the-job technical aid. 
We say it will step up weave-room effi- 
ciency and result in greater production. 


So we offer this Handbook to introduce 
Houghton, its products and service, to 
any mill men who have not had first- 
hand experience with our sizing mate- 
rials. To get this free book, write us on 
your mill's letterhead. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
825 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Warp Sizes + Finishes + Surface Active 
Agents * Rayonand Wool Oils + Textile 
Lubricants and Leathers 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Truman is meeting growing difficulty in forcing F.H.P.C. 
through this Congress. One reason is growing realization that 
passage will break down all racial lines in government service, 
and lead to racial troubles in other spots. While Truman aides 
insist the proposal applies only to discrimination in work and 
jobs, it's becoming increasingly evident the end product in mind 
is social equality and inter-marriage. 


House action in passing the F.E.P.C. substitute of McConnell 
(R., Pa.) stunned both Republican and Truman top leaders. Southern 
senators, with three exceptions, will oppose any action on F.E.P.C. 
at this session, but if necessary, they will fall back on the Re- 
publican bill, which calls only for voluntary co-operation and 
educational effort. | 


Majority Leader Lucas says at least three other important 
bills, including housing aid, will be called up in the Senate be- 
fore he will reach F.E.P.C. late in April.- He declined to affirm 
that Pepper asked him not to call up F.E.P.C. before the Florida 
primary May 2, or "run-off," if there is one. 


Senator Byrd (D., Va.) told Truman he has only three more 
steps to go before as fully socializing America as Britain is to- 
day. The steps, he said, are socialized medicine, socialized agri- 
culture, and extension of socialized housing. The sure non-stop 
high-speed road to each, he said, is chronic deficit spending. 


A bill to revive the C.C.C. of pre-war days has been brought 
in by a group of Truman senators, including Murray, Pepper, Green, 
Kilgore, Glen Taylor, Humphrey, Neely and Herbert Lehman. They call 
it a bill to relieve growing unemployment, and seek $400 million 
a year. | 


< Agreement in the coal industry to end the Lewis strike could 
have been reached months ago, say the mine owners. Lewis acted 
quickly to end the strike when Truman asked mine seizure, and 
Senator Taft and others said this should include seizure of the 
union, along with its welfare fund. Taft had an amendment to this 
effect to offer in the Senate. ; 


Another battle over the miners' welfare fund is looming in 
Congress. Several resolutions are pending for a full investiga- 
tion of labor and other conditions in coal mining. Amendments will 
be offered for a thorough investigation of the welfare fund, and 
how it has been spent. 


Administration leaders are jockeying for tax changes that 
will save the Treasury from loss through repeal of excise taxes. 
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COPRANTINE Colors 
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COPRANTINE FIXER WF...used as an after-treat- 
ment, alone or with Urea Formaldehyde Resin, 
pecans still further the excellent wash fastness of 

| the Coprantine Colors in a wide range of applica- 


tions without affecting their light fastness. 
| 


CIBA COMPANY INC. 


| 7 627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia ; 
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AND DOUP HARNESS FRAMES 


| Ritection in Leno Weaving is attainable today. Ste-Hed-Co 
Leno Weaving equipment simplifies this once most difficult operation and 
now new profit opportunities are open to you in this rapidly expanding year 
round market. 


| 

7 


- 


Ste-Hed-Co Flat Steel Doup Heddles constructed of highest grade cast steel . 
with tempered alloy steel needles have outstanding durability. The Ste-Hed-Co 
Combination End Frame specifically designed and constructed for Leno Weav- 
ing includes patented lock and slide hook attachments absolutely necessary 
for proper heddle guidance. 


For your convenience, Ste-Hed-Co maintains a special department for inter- 
lacing Leno heddles. They can be placed in frames ready for entering, or 
assembled and mounted on short rods for transfer to the harness shafts at 
your plant, complete with accessories—yokes, springs, and rod seats. 


Get the facts, write for free copies of our Leno Weaving brochures, ‘‘Funda- 
mentals of Leno Weaving’’. . .‘‘Leno Weaving Set-up,’’ and ‘‘Leno Weaving,"’ 
prepared by experienced textile engineers — all three are yours for the asking. 
it will pay you to use Ste-Hed-Co products and services. 


Consult our staff of engineers for information on LENO Weaving Equipment 


and Problems. 
le-Hed-Co 
“Weaves the World’s Needs” 


3 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Poris, Greenville, s.c. 


STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED — 
6259 Notre Dame Street East. Montreal, Canada. 
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r Maximum Production Efficiency and Top Quality Leno Fabr | 
{ 
Specify ... 
Ste-hed-co 
FLAT STEEL LENO OR DOUP HEDDLES 
| | 
| | 
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| 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. - * AMERICAN ’ 
| TEXTILE MACHINERY | 
EXHIBITION, 
Atlantic City 
May 8th to 12th. 
j | j Booths 365AA 
/ 376AA 
Other Plants and Branch Offices | 
Atlanta. Ga Greensboro. N. C Providence R_ | 
| 


A proposal, which has Truman's tacit blessing, would compel cor- 
porations to pay their corporate taxes in the first six months of 
the year they are due. Opponents say it is a step toward doing 
the same thing with personal income taxes. 


| Byrd's Committee on Unessential Government Spending will get 
a new and larger appropriation as a result of the effort of Senator 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) to put it out of business. Senators say the 
committee is reclaiming many times its cost in pointing out fed- 
waste and squandering. 


New Brannan plan bill to hold up farm prices provides penal- 
ties on farmers for violations that rival those being laid on 
British farmers. There would be jail and fines for those failing 


to comply, together with penalties of enforced reductions in ~~ 
tivated acreages. 


C.1I.0. is given credit by House Republicans for invention 
of the new Brannan plan. Intent, they say, is to silence farm pro- 
tests to big wage increases and soaring costs of living while 
farm prices sag. The plan would draw a subsidy from the Treasury, 
and regiment farmers as fully as workers in C.1I.0. unions. 


Union leaders are asking Truman to put the government deep 
into lending to little business through a chain of government banks 
within the Federal Reserve system. It would set a precedent for 
"sovernment commercial banks" of the same kind. House minority 
leaders say it would set a precedent for government taking over 
all banks. Truman is expected to go ahead on the project. 


The Supreme Court has ruled the Federal Trade Commission 
has free and unlimited access to books of any company (or associa- 
tion) that has been hauled before the commission, or into the courts 
on a commission complaint. This gives the F.T.C. power to regu- 
late business practices and conduct in greater measure: than ever 
contemplated in a bill in Congress. 


Bureaucratic government is expanding by leaps and bounds 
through ever-widening interpretations of laws by bureaucratic 
agencies. The Supreme Court is consistently supporting the trend, 
with the result it appears the powers of Congress are being steadily 
whittled down. Republicans call it rapid socialization. : 


Growing Socialism and Communism in government, with Truman 
a willing prisoner in the hands of socialistic planners, is the 
issue on which Republicans will seek to regain control of Con-— 
gress this year. The plan ignores the "me too" Republicans in 
the House and Senate, who generally support Truman proposals. 


Truman advisers are telling him to discount the strength of 
Stalwart Democrats in the South. They claim the orthodox Demo- 
Crats are too weak for effective action, and urge a strong Truman 
man to oppose Byrnes in South Carolina, and Byrd in Virginia. 


Congress is not expected to act on proposals this year to 
make labor unions and similar groups subject to anti-trust laws. 
But the issue will figure strong next year, and will probably in- 
Clude moves to make private welfare and retirement funds subject 
to government supervision and regulation. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Modern Textile Machinery 
FACTORY, EXECUTIVEOFFICES AND 
EXPORT DIVISION .. . PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


Branch offices: Atlanta, Ga.—815 Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. — 1201 Johnston Bidg. 


MODERN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
For Preparing and Spinning Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


During the past few years, H&B American 
Machine Company has devoted most of its re- 
search and development work to the improve- 
ment of high-draft spinning. H&B recently 
announced two new systems for cotton spin- 
ning: —the H&B Casablancas Super High- 
Draft System and the H&B Casablancas Four 
Roll High Draft System. Now H &B proudly 
presents its Casablancas S-3 System for syn- 
thetic fibers. 


Developed primarily for synthetics and 
blends, the system is so flexible as to permit the 
spinning of all fibers from 1” to 3” in length. A Three Roll System with 
double aprons between the front and second lines, it features spring 
weighting, a new type saddle, and a cradle design with interchangeable 
platforms for different staple lengths. In a few minutes it is possible to 
change these platforms so that a frame which has been spinning staples 
up to 134” will spin staples up to 3";—no changing of cradles, belts, or 
roll settings. 


Offering a drafting range of from 14” to 40”, the H&B Casablancas 
S-3 System, utilizing a combination of apron length, tensor opening and 


platform position, assures complete fiber control, regardless of staple 
length. 


OF 


AMERICAN 
RY 
EXHIBITION 
ATLANTIC CITY 
MAY 812.1950 


€xras 


Be sure to see this new system on display at the 
American Textile Machinery Exhibition in Atlantic 
City — May 8 to 12. Booths 144-158. 


| 


- 
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ELWELL-PARKER Offers Unequalled 
Design and Application Engineering 


Do these photographs of typical installations 
suggest time and cost savings in YOUR plant? 
/f so, write or phone 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
BUILDERS BUILDING CHARLOTTE, 


Established 1893 
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‘DENMAN 
RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


TERRELL 
FIELD 


ENGINEERS 


OUTSTANDING 
LOOM FIXERS 


i 
AND lo: 
th 


MAKING THE BEST-:-BETTER 4: 
en 
of 


CONTINUES MAKE DENMAN PIONEER THE LARGEST 


sa 
But it takes more than : 
JUST COMPLETE LABORATORY FACILITIES : 
JUST YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. de 
ce 
It takes the close cooperation of outstanding loom fixers and weavers to ve 
continue to develop Denman Pickers with ALL the characteristics sl 
essential to meet your individual mill requirements th 
AND 
expert field men trained to analyze the job and then fit the proper | N 
picker to it. 
| | th 
From this continuous triple teamwork, you can expect, and you will 
receive, the superior pickers that give you er 
th 
LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR ar 
Manufactured by DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. % 
Exclusive Sales Representative 
ERRELL M 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Mana ment Employees. 2 Ourselves ? 


By JETT M. POTTS, Director of Safety & Insurance, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


“VREQUENTLY we hear of plants or even companies 
ee have gone several million man-hours without a 
lost-time injury, but when we become anxious and seeking 
information concerning the set-up of their safety programs, 
we are astonished to learn they have none. Then we think 
that some of us are putting too much effort and money into 
safety. 

Then we go deeper into the matter in conversation with 
individuals who are acquainted with the facts, and are 
amazed to find that reports have not been made of even 
specific losses, such as an amputated finger. What is gained 
by this approach? It does not relieve us of the financial 
loss. It does not prove us to be honest and sincere with our 
employees. It does not place us in a better light with our 
officials. It does not satisfy our own consciences. 

The companies with which I am fortunate to be asso- 
ciated, employing over 8,000 people, are carrying on a 
safety program that we believe equal to any in the textile 
field, and it is quite discouraging and embarrassing, when 
we are called on the carpet, to explain why we are showing 
as many lost-time accidents as all the other companies in the 
state combined. Where have we failed—and why don’t we 
do something about it, we are asked. Where have the ex- 
cellent men and nurses associated with us in accident pre- 
vention fallen down? Have our personnel departments 
slipped up and hired cast-offs from all the other plants in 
the country? We don’t think so! 

We believe our employees are just as intelligent and 
anxious to co-operate as any group in the United States. 
No, we do not believe we emiploy only dumbbells, who care 
nothing about themselves, their families, or their jobs. On 
the contrary, no finer people can be found anywhere. 

We who are given the responsibility of safeguarding the 
employees of our companies at West Point are constantly on 
the alert to see that safe personal work habits are formed 
and that training and instructions are carried out. Our 
machinery is as well guarded and in as good condition as 
any we have been privileged to see. So, when for the month 
of September, 1949, we show 17 lost-time injuries, with 
total man-hours worked of 1,533,656, against the balance 
of the state with 4,156,941 man-hours and 21 lost-time 
injuries, we become greatly concerned. 

What we would like to have from someone is the answer 
to this question: What can we do to remedy our situation ? 
We are not interested in a competitive program to get a 
Cup or award, What we are interested in first, is to prevent 
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injuries to our employees. Second, we would like to be able 
to compare our records with others based on standards as 
prescribed by the various states and the National Safety 
Council. | 
_ These comments are not pointed at any individual or 
company, but merely intended as an appeal for accurate 
reports. If one day or six thousand are lost, let it be known. 
Let us not attempt to fool anybody! We can’t, anyhow. 

Following are the basic principles of our companies’ 
safety program. We will genuinely appreciate hearing from 
anyone who is willing to offer criticism. 


Basic Principles 


(1) Accidents are caused. Something goes amiss, or it is 
the fault of a person. 

(2) Eighty-eight per cent of the accidents are caused by 
human factors, 12 per cent by mechanical factors.. About 
two per cent are unavoidable by the use of ordinary precau- 
tions. 

(3) The same cause that produces a relatively minor 
injury, such as a broken finger nail, may also result in such 
major injury as amputation of a finger, hand or arm, or 
even death. 

(4) Prompt and efficient first aid is absolutely necessary 
to prevent infections with their train of lost time and per- 
manent injury. 

(5) Certain safety rules are necessary for control of per- 
sonal causative factors. | 

(6) Decrease in accidents is invariably accompanied by 
increase in quantity and quality of production, and, there- 
fore, by decreased cost of production in addition to de- 
creased cost of accidents themselves. | 

(7) The best way to engender safety consciousness in 
employees is to show them by positive action that you intend 
to remedy dangerous conditions when they are reported. 

(8) Persons failing to observe ordinary precautions or 
safety rules in their work should not be reprimanded in such 
fashion as to engender resentment, but should be sold upon 
the value of safe working habits to themselves, their fam- 
ilies, and other workers. Persons who resist this process 
unduly simply have no place in the organization. 

(9) Some persons are naturally accident-prone, or by 
reason of lack of judgment or physical factors or bad living 
habits. This must be eliminated. 


(10) Accident prevention is definitely an every-minute 
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part of production, and as such is the natural responsibility 
of each supervisory person. 

(11) The time to investigate any accident is as soon as 
possible after it occurs, before recollections have a chance 
to change. 

(12) While efficient production is the aim of every indus- 
trial organization, safety in production must be its policy, if 
operations are to continue successfully over long periods of 
time. 7 

(13) The pronouncement of policy in safety is a func- 
tion of upper management, and in final responsibility for 
each and every injury rests upon the same. 


(14) Supervisors are entitled to systematic and accurate 
records and analyses of the same from the staff organization 
as an aid to production and accident prevention, enabling 
them to spot bad conditions or bad work habits with mini- 
mum time and effort on their part. 

(15) The most efficient way to conduct any operation is 
invariably the safest way. Therefore study of processes or 
operations by the staff is necessary, in conjunction with the 
supervisor, so as to further efficient and safe production. 

(1) Provide a safe plant, equipment, and tools. 


(2) Adequately safeguard all machinery. 

(3) See that all new machinery and equipment is de- 
signed safely and safeguarded before installation and use. 

(4) Plan and arrange all processes and operations for 
safety. | | 

(5) Set up and maintain a system of inspection for dis- 
covery of hazards. 


(6) Maintain safety-minded supervision. 

(7) Provide proper safety training, education, and stim- 
ulating influences for its workers, so that. they will take a 
sincere interest in safety both for themselves and their fel- 
low workers. 


(8) Investigate all accidents to determine how best to 
prevent recurrence. 


(9) Make full and prompt reports to proper authority 
of all reportable injuries. 


(10) Ensure full and fair settlement of all compensation 
due for injuries, and strive to eliminate all faked injuries 
and padded or exaggerated disabilities. 


Mr. Potts’ honest and rather startling questions were asked in a recent issue 
of Textile Safety, publication of the National Safety Council's textile section. 


The Plant Nurse And Her Duties 


By MRS. LUCILE HERMAN, R.N., Carolinian Mills, Inc., High Shoals, N- C. 


A AY work is divided roughly into three parts: (1) the 
plant, (2) the.village, (3) personnel office. In the 
plant, I have the first aid room where employees.are encour- 
aged to report any accident for first aid treatment or to be 
referred to a doctor if necessary. During my hours off duty, 
a cabinet is available in each department where the neces- 
sary first aid equipment is kept to be administered by some 
one in charge of that particular department, with a record 
kept to be included in our monthly accident report. We 
have a general safety program in the plant with a committee 
consisting of our overseers, second hands and one represen- 
tative of each department for each shift. We meet once 
each month. to discuss the accidents, their severity, and how 
this type of accident may be prevented. These committees 
inspect their particular department and bring suggestions 
to the meeting as to how we may remove any hazard and 
make the department a. safer place to work. 

These committees are rotated each six months, hoping 
eventually that each employee will have served on the com- 
mittee. The general. accident report for the month is re- 
viewed at these meetings as to departments, the type of 
accident, and whether or not they received medical atten- 
tion. Cost, severity and frequency ratings of other plants 
are presented at these meetings, thereby creating interest in 
the safety program. The figures we are most concerned 
with, however, are those of our own plant, especially the 
frequency rate, the decrease which is shown in the follow- 
ing: 1947—-39.48 accidents per million man hours, 1948— 
12.66 accidents per million man hours, 1949—.98 accidents 
per million man hours. 

This decrease has been made possible by the splendid 
co-operation of our management, overseers, second hands 
and employees, who constantly are on the alert to promote 


the safety program. Without this close co-operation, I alone 
in the first aid room could do very little toward preventing 
accidents. 

In the village work, I am available for consultation about 
sickness in the family of any employee. This is more or 
less limited to our village because of the fact that many of 
our employees live a distance from the plant. Problems 
with the school children are usually taken care of by the 
Gaston County Health Department, but my assistance is 
available when needed. 

Clinics are held at intervals to afford the children the 
advantage of immunization against diphtheria, whooping 
cough and smallpox. With the help of the nurses from the 
Gaston County Health Department, a very successful typhoid 
clinic was held in the Summer of 1949 with approximately 
125 people taking advantage of it. During the Summer 
months DDT is distributed, with notices placed in the plant 
and village urging the use of it. We feel very fortunate 
that we have not had one case of polio so far. We partici- 
pate in local drives, such as Red Cross, polio, T. B. seals, 
etc. 


New Employees 


I work with and under the supervision of the personnel 
director. Up to this time, we have not required a pre- 
physical examination of a new employee. Personally, I feel 
that this is most advantageous to both employee and to the 
management and I hope in the near future to see this pro- 
gram into effect. We find what church new employees 
would like to attend and the names of these newcomers are 
given to the pastor of the particular church. Any sickness 
in the families is also reported to the pastor when possible. 
The need very seldom occurs to give financial assistance to 
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Now over 500,000 


MILLS THAT HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN SYNTHETICS HAVE MADE MODEL SZ-2 


“THE STANDARD OF THE SPUN RAYON INDUSTRY” 


For reasons of quality, cost, efficiency, and “style”, nearly 60 mills in all 
parts of the world are now operating over 500,000 Saco-Lowell SZ-2 drafting units. 
Flexible, rugged, uncomplicated — this drafting system is extremely effi- 
cient on either simple or complex blends of natural and synthetic fibers with 


staple lengths ranging from to 3”’. 


Changing from one type of stock to another is quickly and ‘easily accom- 
plished, and no special parts, extra attachments, or other devices are required. 
Only these four routine steps are nen: change the draft, twist, traveler and 


roll setting. 


Performance of our SZ-2 System in production has been proved by these mills: 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus Mill 
Susco Mills, Inc. 

Brighton Mills 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Dana Warp 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills 
Wachusett Spinning Mills 
Amoskeag Fabrics 
Amoskeag-Lawrence 
Waumbec Mills 

Textron, Inc. 

High Rock Knitting 
Celanese-Lanese Corp. 

Dora Mills 

Burlington Mills Corp., Steele's Mills 
Burlington Mills, Lakedale Mills 
Smyre Mfg. Co. 

Glen Raven Cotton Mills 
Harden Mfg. Co. 

Glen Raven Cotton Mills 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Collins & Aikman 

Randieman Mills 

Burlington Mills, Ranlo Mfg. Co. 
Rhodhiss Cotton Mill. Co. 

Pee Dee Textile Co. 

Dover Mills Co. 

Esther Mill Co. 

Ora Mill Co. 

Abbeville Mills Corp. 
Seminole Mills 


SALES 
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OFFICES. CHARLOTTE 


Columbus, Ga. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Shannon, Ga. 
. Biddeford, Maine 


Westbrook, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Manchester, N. 
Manchester, N. 
Manchester, N. 
Nashua, N. 
Philmont, N. 
Burlington, N. 
Cherryville, N. 
Cordova, N. 
Fayetteville, N. 

Gastonia, N. 
Glen Raven, N. 
Harden, N. 
Kinston, N. 
Mooresville, N. 
Norwood, N. 
Rondleman, N. 
Ranlo, N. 
Rhodhiss, N. 
Rockingham, N. 
Shelby, N. 
Shelby, N. 
Shelby, N. 
Abbeville, S. 
Clearwater, 5S. 


Pacific Mills, Richland Plant 
Mathews Mill 

Laurens Mills 

Monarch 

CANADA 

Glendale Spinning Mills, Ltd. 
M, E. Binz 

Canadian Yarn Corp. 
Dominion Textile Co. 
Canadian Celanese 

West Coast Woollen 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Manvlana 

Campo Bello 

Jorge Hirmas 

Burlington Mills, Tex. Panamericanos 
Fab. de Hil. y Tej. Del Hato : 
Uruguaya de Algodon 

Fab. Uruguaya de Alpargatas 
MEXICO 

ind. de Xalostoc 

Luis Artesanchez 

Nueva Fibras Textiles, S. A. 
FRANCE 

Filature Provuvost 

PALESTINE 

Meshi-Sacks Works, Ltd. 
SYRIA 

Yassin Diab 


Columbia, S$. C. 
Greenwood, 5S. C. 
Laurens, S. C. 
Union, S. C. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
Montrea!, Quebec 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal, Quebec 
Sorel, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Medellin, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
Puebla, Mexico 
Toluca, Mexico 


Roubaix, France 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine 


Domascus, Syria 


Our engineers are available for consultation 
on request. Address our nearest Sales Office. 


Res BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops ot BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C. 
GREENVILLE ATLANTA | 
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the families of any of our employees, but when we do find 
it necessary, we take care of “our own’’ as far as possible. 
In the process of hiring a new employee, a personal record 
is made and we find this an opportune time to find the 
number of children, their ages and whether or not they have 
been given the proper immunizations. I make it a point to 
visit in the home of each new family, hoping that this per- 
sonal contact will make them feel free to call on when 
needed. 

I feel that the standard of living in our village is high in 
comparison to many villages. This is due of course to our 


high wage standard, the steady operation of our plant, and 
the screening of new employees. 

As an industrial nurse, I have every advantage needed 
for broadening my spofe of life. I go into the humblest of 
homes where very little is needed to make the household 
happy, as well as into homes where the requirements for 
happiness could not be met by the wealthiest of families. 
My heart.is made to ache on many occasions, but this is soon 
forgotten by my many happy associations. My life is, as in 
any other profession, just what I make it. To me it is a 


good life—a full life—a happy life. 


4 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It seems that “Son” has been called on the carpet about accident prevention. “Son” 
also seems to take the attitude that it is not up to him to prevent accidents. “Dad” (who is a well-known 
mill superintendent in real life) hopes to have straightened out the young- 


| S & ster with this “letter.” After all, the boy has a lot to learn. 
ear —)on— 


F course safety is part of your job. I am surprised at 

the tone of your last letter. You seem to imply that 
you as a supervisor should not be concerned with this im- 
portant part of your duties-and that it should be entirely 
up to the safety director of your organization. I say I am 
surprised; but I guess I should not be. Perhaps I was ex- 
pecting too much from you for the experience you have 
had. I sometimes forget that you youngsters are all wrapped 
up in technical knowledge and formulas. I think I have 
told you this before. If I haven't, it is time you realized it 
and if I have, you certainly need to be reminded again. 
Albert Einstein, in an address to the students at California 
Institute of Technology, said the following: “It is not 
enough that you should understand applied science. Concern 
for man himself and his fate must always form the chief 
interest of your endeavors. Never forget this in the midst 
of your diagrams and equations.” You too, Son, must not 
lose sight of the human factor in industry. You must not 
put cloth design, twists, drafts, spindle speeds, beats per 


inch, card settings and waste percentages above the safety 


of the men and women that operate the machines. 

Son, you are also wrong when you try to defend yourself 
on the grounds that “the employment manager should hire 
people that know enough to work safely.’ Also you are 
wrong when you say what you need is “‘stricter safety rules.” 
Perhaps you yourself might think a little about where you 
are failing. You admit that your department has the worst 
safety record in your plant. Accidents happen wherever 
people and machines work together. As Kipling said about 
the machines: | 


“But remember please, the law by which we live, 
We were not built to comprehend a lie, 
We can neither love, nor pity, nor forgive; 
If you slip in handling us, you die.” 


Owners of machines accept the responsibility of the 
safety of the people that are hired to operate machineg and 
perform the services needed to keep plants running. When 
you were made a supervisor they, through management, 
delegated that responsibility to you, just the same as they 
delegated to you, maintenance, cost, production and quality 
of your department. | 

Let's stop a minute and see why you should prevent acci- 
dents in your department. First of all, safety work is to 
prevent injury and/or death to human beings. And in the 
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second place, accidents cost money. Accidents cost money 
just as surely as waste of good stock and supplies. The 
company loses production, has its stock and machinery 


damaged and also pays the compensation cost. Beyond all 


this, you as a supervisor, lose prestige and workers good- 


will beyond measure, in dollars and cents, if you are in- 


different to the safety of the workers whom you supervise. 
On the other hand, if you are genuinely interested in the 
safety of the workers of your department, they will sense 
this personal interest'and co-operate in making the depart- 
ment or shift a smooth working unit of your organization. 
When you have such co-operation in turn you will enjoy 
better production and quality records. 

Yes, it is up to you as a supervisor to train the workers 
to work safely; for, generally speaking, the man that works 
safely generally works well. But before we talk about train- 
ing, perhaps we should stop a minute and see what the 
principal causes of injuries are. Generally speaking, injuries 
are caused by accidents of two general classes: _ 

First—The type accident that occurs due to some unsafe 
physical condition of the plant or machine. 

Second—The type accident that occurs due to some unsafe 
act on the part of the injured worker or on the part of a 
fellow worker. 

From what I have seen of your plant and from what | 
know of the management of your company, | am sure there 
are not many unsafe conditions or machines in your plant 
or department. In fact, most of our Southern textile plants 
are safe and well kept from a safety standpoint. As a rule, 
most Southern plants have well guarded machines, are well 
lighted and in good physical repair. This fact is borne out 
by a recent survey that showed that approximately 85 per 
cent of accidents in textile plants resulted not from physical 
cause of building or machines but from the failure of the 
workers themselves. 

Now what are some of these human failures? They are: 
(a) Failure to use safety devices and equipment. (b) 
Working in unsafe position or wrong technique (for ex- 
ample, lifting with back instead of legs). (c) Adjusting, 
cleaning, and oiling with machines in motion. (d) Using 
improper or worn equipment (for example, using a wrench 
for a hammer). (e) Indirect causes—home trouble, lack 
of sleep, subnormal physical condition, day-dreaming. (f) 
Plain old “‘horse-play” and the practical joker. 

Now do you begin to see where you as a supervisor begin 
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LEAD-IN REEL 


ANTI-CURL § 
JET TUBE 


and at the right. 


HOT WATER SPRAY TUBE 


Sprays of boiling water uncurling the edge 
3 tricot fabric on the pre-setting machine 
developed by Avisco’s research department. 
An artist’s conception of the machine above 


repared Monthly by American Viacose Corp 


oration, New York, NY. 
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Holly-Knit Inc. reports excellent results with 


machine developed by Avisco 


REMOVABLE 
COVER 


"The tricot pre-setting machine an- 


nounced by American Viscose last 
spring is now being successfully used to 
process all current types of tricot fab- 


rics it is reported. One machine, built 


and operated by Holly-Knit Inc., Mt. 
Holly, N. C., has proven to give supe- 
rior results not only with acetate but 
also with stabilized stitch acetate, ny- 
lon and blends of nylon with acetate, 
viscose and cuprammonium. The op- 
eration has been so successful that at 
times, the machine is running on a 24- 
hour a day schedule. 

Holly-Knit has found that one of the 
major advantages of the process is the 
extremely favorable cost of operation. 
It not only keeps the fabric flat until the 
setting process is complete, but the fab- 
ric can be dyed in the flat without tack- 
ing and subsequent un-tacking. Thus 
the goods are pre-set in the greige and 


not after scouring. “Crow’s feet” and 
crease marks are eliminated and the 
goods come out of the dryer with a 
straizht course line. It is also felt that 
the Avisco pre-setting machine is much 
more versatile than conventional types. 
Due to its favorable cost it is entirely 
feasible to use it in conjunction with 
dry-heat setting in plants doing a vari- 
ety of work. 

Finishing plants interested in using 
this new process may obtain complete 
information from American Viscose 
Corporation. 


Full information about the Avisco tricot pre- 
setting machine will be available to the 
trade at the Knitting and Allied Crafts Ex- 
position, April 24-28, 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory, New York City. The booth numbers 
are 54 and 55. In addition, those interested 


are always welcome to visit the Textile Re- 
search Department at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
where license agreements are available on 
request and for demonstrations and answers 
to their questions. 


COLD WATER SPRAY TUBE 


J TAKE-OFF REEL 


TAKE-OFF ROLL 


MAKE USE OF AICO" 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1] FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L. 
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to come into the picture: In the field of accident preven- 
tion, as in the field of maintenance of production and 
quality, management delegates to you the responsibility to 
work with and carry out in your department the program 
outlined by your safety director. You are the key man, 
because you are in a very strategic position by virtue of the 
fact that you are the only man constantly in touch with the 
man on the job. You must have an intimate knowledge of 
the machines the workers operate. You must know the tasks 
they perform and above all know the individual characteris- 
tics of each individual on your shift. You alone are in the 
position to become acquainted with the individual habits 
and attitudes. You are the one that actually gives the orders 
and instructions. Yours is the task of foreseeing and calling 
to top management's attention the physical hazards that 
might arise as machines are changed, equipment added, and 
plants altered as time goes on. Yours is the responsibility 
and yours is the authority to instruct, interpret and enforce 
safety rules. 

I do not mean to give you the impression that you alone 
can prevent accidents. To the contrary, you will never have 
a successful safety program until you get active employee 
participation. To gain this active participation is not easy. 
Employees are often inclined to feel that safety rules are 
“the same old stuff.’” Oftentimes they feel and think that 
there is too much talk about safety. They get a little tired 
and sometimes a little irritated, I think, of being advised, 
informed, instructed, coaxed, ordered, and reminded about 
safety. Remember how provoked you used to get with me 
when you “had the car’’ and your mother or I reminded you 
to drive carefully and not too fast—same thing. 

In fact, supervisors are apt to brush off talk about safety 
on the grounds that it is ‘the same old stuff’ or they tend 
to take lightly this all-important phase of their work, acci- 
dent prevention, as something fancy the main office or per- 
sonnel department thought up. History is the same old 


Screening Tests Disclose 
Undetected Seeing. Faults 


More than two-fifths of the nation’s industrial work- 
ers need professional eye care for visual handicaps of 
which they are unaware, the Better Vision Institute. re- 
ports. These revelations are based on scores accumulated 
at Purdue University’s Occupational Research Center on 
more than 100,000 persons tested with a precision in- 
strument for 12 visual skills. Similar analyses of high 
school students show that about the same proportion of 
them have uncorrected visual faults. 

In a test of visual acuity skills, the most easily brought 
up to standard by eye care, 35 per cent of the industrial 
employees and 31 per cent of the students were below 
standard. The tests, the institute emphasizes, do not 
determine what correction is needed but only whose 
visual skills are sufficiently below standards to justify 
professional eyesight examinations. Such examinations, 
it is pointed out, are the only means of determining 
what should be done to preserve and improve the eye- 
sight, on which man depends for 83 per cent of all his 


learning. 


stuff. So is life, birth, childhood. marriage, death and three 
square meals in between, Yet we don’t burn the history 
books or just lay down and die. Rather, we keep on; a 
few high and a few low spots, but mostly a pretty level 
road. Yet we view life seriously and we make ‘the effort, 
because we know the worth, to hang on. Important too, 1s 
accident prevention—always. To an injured person, safety 
is anything but ‘‘the same old stuff.”” Still the problem— 
“employee participation.” Some companies resort to safety 
contests, drives, or campaigns: They all have their place, 
but getting “employee participation” is a continuous effort. 
First the worker must know the dangers of the job at hand. 
He must be shown the safe way. Then he must be checked 
to see that he is performing the tasks or using the equipment 
as instructed. As you give your safety instructions, tell 
why.” You like to know the “whys” of your job and your 
overseer explains. I know, for I have watched his work 
when he worked in our organization. Explain your safety 
rules. Just printed copies handed out is not enough. They 
in themselves are simply the guide posts to your accident 
prevention work. Simply ordering people to obey safety 
rules or any other rules instead of explaining why will not 
get far. Employees appreciate your explanations because it 
indicates you respect he or she as an intelligent individual. 


C. B. Coxe mn the annals of the American Academy of Po- . 


litical and Social Science said, “The safety message cannot 
be crammed ‘down men’s throats; nothing can be accom- 
plished by strict rules and threats and punishments. Men 
must be made to want to work safely, and only through 
constant diplomatic and intelligent teaching can this desire 
be created.” 

You too must set the example. You as a supervisor must 
put into practice what you preach. You cannot expert work- 
ers to have better attitudes toward safety than you have 
yourself. What you do and how you do will have a direct 
influence upon the safety outlook of the workers whom you 
supervise. If you use the air hose to “blow-off’’ your clothes, 
then you can expect the people in your department to do 
likewise. 

The safety director was justified when he called you in 
and pointed out to you the number of accidents you were 
having. He has a right to expect your co-operation for 
experience has proven that accident prevention increases 
production, decreases overhead charges, cuts down the rate 
of labor turnover and reduces the cost of compensation. | 
know no place where the return is higher than the return on 
the dollar spent to prevent accident and injuries. Disability 
means lost time, which in turn means loss of skill and 
“know-how.” Any such loss slows up the plant and ad- 
versely affects quality. Whatever slows up the plant in- 
creases cost. 

Management thus finds the economic basis for accident 
prevention a challenging stimulus, but present-day manage- 
ment remembers to keep the two basic reasons for accident 
prevention in their correct order of importance—first, the 
human basis; and second, the economic basis. 

So much for accident prevention, Son; are you taking 
part in the community and civic activities of your town? 
Remember the town in which you work is your home and 
you owe something to the community in which you live. 
Remember, Son, there is more to making cloth than just 
machines and fibers. — 

Lovingly 
Dab 
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How Much Per Traveler-Pound? 


The true test of a traveler is the 
number of pounds of top quality 
yarn which can be spun or twisted 
with it before it wears out. The 
more yarn produced, the lower 
your cost per traveler-pound. 

Millmen who keep a sharp eye 
on production costs always judge 
travelers on this traveler-pound 
rating. And that's why so many 
choose Victor Travelers for spin- 
ning or twisting. 

Victors consistently cost less per 
traveler-pound for two reasons. 


First, because there are no better 
travelers made, by any test of 
quality and uniformity. Second, 
because Victor Service Engineers, 
all mill-trained men, can quickly 
grasp your special problems; and 
come up with the right answer. 

They can not only recommend 
the right traveler, but can often 
make other suggestions for improv- 
ing your quality and production, 
--whether you are running con- 
ventional fibers, synthetics, or 
blends. 


VISIT THE VICTOR BOOTHS 254-255 AT THE AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, ATLANTIC CITY, MAY 8-12 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Tel. Dexter 1-0737 


. 308-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 5-089] 


Plan now to talk to a Victor man 
about your costs per traveler- 
pound. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office . . . for prompt 


service. 
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AMERITAN 
EXHIBITION | 
ATLANTIC CITY 
\ MAY 1950 

More than any other, per- 
- haps, the textile industry is 
y in a constant state of evolu- 
-_ tion. Never before at one . 
a time, however, has news of 
iy. such great importance been 


revealed by the various ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

We urge you to attend... 
ao invite you to visit our ex- 
& 


| Th h th | 
rough the « 


a hibits... and caution you to 
make yourreservations now. 

"9 *Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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UNIVERSAL 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


? Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world , 
p Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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hrough Methods And Systems Inspection 


DW ARD C. HORNER, retiring chairman of the East- 

ern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion (and assistant superintendent of Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Franklinton, N. C.) led the “discussion group which 
took up methods and systems of quality control in carding, 
spinning, winding and warping during the group's Spring 
meeting. An abstracted stenographical report of the dis- 
cussion is presented herewith. 


Chairman Horner: Our first topic is stock inspection of the open 
bale. We are confronted with a good many problems right there, 
as we inspect that open bale. First of all, I think we classify that 
cotton and decide to some extent what qualities are there from the 
standpoint of the staple and the spinning value. Then we judge 
that cotton as to what processes and what settings to use and what 
is going to have to be done to it before it ultimately ends up as 
yarn. We have to consider the amount of neps in that raw stock of 
cotton, although a good many people tell us there are no neps in 
raw cotton. 

Mr. A: One of the things for which we look first is color—if 
there is any off color, some color that would not dye just right but 
would leave streaks, maybe, in the finished goods. There are some 
colors that, as most of you know, looks as if they would be all 
right. But there is a kind of dead blue that will make streaks when 
woven. I have been called in to see some of that that was not satis- 
factory in the finishing. The next thing we should like to learn 
something about is the trash and, we might say, the staple. Some 
cotton we come in contact with appears to have a pretty good staple. 
I am thinking particularly of the cotton we are getting this year. 
But there is a whole lot of short in there, a whole lot of fine stuff 
that weakens our spinning. That we should like to have out of it. 
The next thing is trash. I reckon all of you have seen trash. Some- 
times it is called some pretty bad names. Anyway,.we have those 
things to contend with. And don’t forget about the mixing of this 
Western cotton. I suspect there are others who have trouble about 
strength in the yarn, and I am wondering if there might be some 
method that we might use to make some improvements. 

Mr. B.: We are possibly in the same position in which Mr. A is, 
in that we do not have too much to say about the cotton that we 
are going to run. All of our cotton is bought by our cotton buyer, 
on title. I think some mills, however, have gone pretty deeply into 
testing and experimenting with cotton before they buy it. That is 
something in which I am interested; I should like to learn whether 
any of the mills have laboratories for testing cotton for evenness 
and strength before they buy it. They should determine beforehand 
their requirements. That is a thing in which I am interested, be- 


cause we do not have too much to say about the cotton we get. We 


get it and have to use it. All we can do, if the cotton is too bad, 
is to go through and pull out some of the bad cotton, to bring the 
mix up to what we call standard mix. But there are a good many 
laboratories over the country, and I think if we would take advan- 
tage of them it would help us in our carding and spinning and in 
our strength. There is one laboratory firm in Memphis that is doing 
great work. If you want to buy any cotton out of Memphis they 
will test every bale of it for you beforehand and let you know if it 
is going to give you results in your mill. I think in the future 
cotton will be bought more and more by that method. I should like 
to know if any of the mills represented here have laboratories for 
testing cotton before they buy it. 

Mr. C: In our mills we have a cotton buying department in the 
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main office. We test for evenness and test the maturity of our cot- 
ton. We-do not test every bale, and we do not have the final say-so 
as to the cotton we buy. They consult us, but sometimes they do 
not agree with us and go ahead and buy cotton anyway. We test 
cotton that comes out of new territory, and from every bale that 
goes into the opening room we take a sample and test it in the 
laboratory and control our mix in that way. The most useful thing 
I can tell you gentlemen about testing yarn and testing cotton is to 
read your government publications. They evaluate the different tests 
and tell you what to expect from different kinds of cotton. We 
have found that by checking and watching daily reports we can 
change our blends in the opening room. Some of the cottons that 
we wanted, that show strength, we just could not get; other mills 
have gone in ahead of us and bought them. But we do try to check 
our cotton. Some of the most surprising results have been in the 
waste. 


The Chairman: That is very interesting. I judge from your re- 
marks that some of your so-called rejected bales go back and are put 
into some other blend. That is, the cotton in those bales might not 
be suitable for some particular type of blend, but -you put it into 
something else. But what about the smaller mills when we have a 
bale of cotton that we feel we cannot use? We pull it out, and 
what do we do with it? Do we send it back to the person that 
bought it, or do we send it back to the warehouse and every now 
and then sneak it back and dribble it in in little bits? You are 
treading on rather thin ice there, because there are not many of us 
in the manufacturing end who want to back up on the person that 
buys the cotton and tell him that the cotton has no spinning value 
and we cannot use it. 

Mr. D: Don't you think that the small mills could take advan- 
tage of a commercial laboratory? It is a very small fee—very small 
for the amount of information you get. They will give you the 
fineness, waste content of the cotton, strength of staple, staple 
length—just give you a complete analysis of your cotton. 

Elliot B. Grover, head, yarn manufacturing department, School 
of Textiles, N. C. State College, Raleigh: I was going to say, on 
this cotton testing, that we have done some work in the past and 
hope to do more. It has not been done routinely because our lab- 
oratories were too overworked. But we have downstairs in this 
building new physical testing laboratories and have a pretty good- 
sized plant for doing research. It is not yet completed, but we 
hope it will be pretty soon. It will be all air conditioned. We 
shall be glad to co-operate with the mills in this area in doing test- 
ing work on cotton fibers. I think, however, that since the United 
States Department of Agriculture has much more money than we 
have you might get routine information from that department, 
either from Washington or from the laboratory at Clemson. They 
charge a small fee. We have here the Pressley tester, the Fibergraph 
machine, and other methods of testing. 

For the benefit of the gentlemen here I might mention some of 
the tests that are of real value. The Pressley test is a measure of 
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the inherent strength of the fiber. If you have a strong fiber you 
are going to have strong yarn. Furthermore, there is somewhat of a 
trend for weak fiber to get more neps, and you will find that if- you 
have a strong fiber you will have less neps. That fiber-strength test 
is very valuable. 

You can spot your spinning on most cottons with the Pressley 
fiber index pounds per square inch. Maturity is valuable, too, be- 
cause as you get more immature fibers you get more neps. The 
determination of the amount of waste is valuable, because you know 
that with certain cottons you know you are going to take out more 
waste, whether you want to or not. The Fibergraph test is being 
used more and more all the time. That analyzes the qualities of the 
fiber. | 

One of our students last year made a Study of the mills having 
laboratories. His survey showed that they made tests of fiber even- 
ness, fiber strength, fiber maturity, and similar tests of that type, 
not on all bales but on many bales. I think if you fellows in the 
mills can gradually get a knowledge of what the results mean it 
will be of great value to you. Get yourselves on the government 
mailing lists. The government has the figures for this year’s crop, 
and they will show you all the way through what the equivalent 
strength rating is. If a cotton is rated at 95 per cent in strength 
you know if your buyer purchases that cotton you will get only 95 
per cent of normal strength, while if he gets cotton rated at 105 
per cent for strength you know you are going to get superior cotton. 
They give you all the information and, furthermore, tell you what 
the figures mean. That service is part of what you are paying taxes 
for, and you might as well use it. Build up your knowledge of 
what you are buying and what this Pressley index means, and so 
forth. If you are buying cotton that has a strength index of 7,500 
pounds per square inch you know you are getting pretty good cot- 
ton; if you are fortunate enough to get cotton with an index of 
9,000 pounds per square inch you know you are getting very good 
cotton. So take advantage of those things. 

The Chairman: From what has been said about testing cotton in 
the open bale it seems we should have our cotton classers here. 
But that is beside the question. We are manufacturers, as someone 
said this morning, and it is our responsibility to do the best we 
can with what we get. That reminds me of something said by one 
of our members who has passed on, Mr, J. W. Cates of Edenton. 
He said: “If you give me good cotton I will give you good yarn.”’ 
That statement emphasizes the importance of getting good cotton. 
But we are going to process our cotton, no matter what it is, and 
get the best results we can. So again we come back to our ability 
to process that staple and make the very best yarn we can from it. 


We have problems from time to time. Are we getting as good. 


cotton today as we did yesterday? Is it the same color? Just what 
are we going to do about it? Those are problems that confront 
everyone who is responsible for the manufacturing end of it. 

Let’s go on.a little bit and get into some other form of inspec- 
tion. Do we end our inspection at the open bale or do we go on 
and inspect other processes? Perhaps some of our equipment in the 
opening room is not cleaning the stock as it should; perhaps some 
of it is curling it; perhaps some of the machinery is inadequate. 
That is important to our final results—-whether we are damaging 
our stock as we attempt to clean it or whether we are doing the job 
we hope to do on it. Do any of us examine that stock after it is 
cleaned, before it goes into the picker room? 

Mr. E: Most of our inspection and testing is done on the open 
bale, before the cotton is started through the mill, if it is done at 
all. We have no system of inspection after it is opened up and 
blended. While I am up I should like to mention this. I have 
heard these gentlemen talk at length about different kinds of instru- 
ments used for testing cotton as to strength and neps. I wonder if 
those instruments at the same time show up or tell you anything 
about immature fibers. Of. course, if immature fibers are in there 
they will affect the strength. 

There is one test I have heard about, and I wonder if anyone 
here knows anything about it. That is testing cotton in the bale by 
certain dyestuffs. The immature fibers, of course, will not dye like 
the good fibers. I wonder if any progress has been made along the 
line of testing cotton by dyes or chemicals. 

Mr. Grover: The litmus method is no good. Then there was 
another method which has been replaced largely by the dye method. 
But in order to determine anything quantitative—that is, to deter- 
mine the amount of immature fiber—you have to do more than use 
a piece of litmus paper. Mr. Bogdan:can tell you about that. 


J. F. Bogdan, Professor of Research, School of Textiles, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh: There is a method of testing by using 
sodium hydroxide, to determine the percentage of immature fibers. 
A certain number of fibers are treated with 18 per cent sodium 
hydroxide, which causes the fibers to swell. They are inspected 
under a microscope, and the fibers whose lumen is more than twice 
the width of the wall are classed as immature. That does take a 
little time. It is rather hard to get a quantitative measure and say 
the fibers are 80 per cent mature or 85 per cent mature. 

The differential dye method is another way in which the imma- 
turity of fibers can be shown, by using dyes which stain red and 
green. If you have more green the cotton is more immature; if you 
have more red it is more mature. The immature fibers show as 
green and the mature as red. 

Mr. F: We do not have a very elaborate system of inspection. 
We have scales to weigh each lap and have the Aldrich weight indi- 
cator to help us keep our laps on the standard. I think that covers 
about most of the things we look for in most of our inspection. We 
try to keep our pickers in reasonably good condition to make a lap 
that will not have thin places or, thick places. We do not have a 
lap tester. 

Mr. G: We have a lap tester. We do not have any specific time 
or period for checking laps. We do, I would say on an average of 
once a month, go over our pickers and if we find a lap off-standard 
from yard to yard we go back and check the pickers and see what 
we can do to get them back in good condition. One of the greatest 
troubles we have had is with the tension. Mainly that is about the 
only thing we generally find that contributes more to unevenness. 
everything else being normal. 


Mr. Grover: Does anyone now have the scale that indicates when 
the weight of the lap is off? It has a red light that goes on when 
the lap is off in weight. It is a new scale. It seems to be a fool- 
proof method of checking on laps. 

The Chairman: That, I think, would be ideal, but I believe it 
would be expensive. I think that would be a very good place to 
invest some money—to get a good picker-lap scale. Incidentally, 
what do we do with our laps that are off in weight? Do we carry 
them back to the picker room, or. what? 

Mr. G: We have a very good place to dispose of our laps that 
are off the standard. We do a good deal of blending, and we run 
them through the blending machine. So we do not have to return 
them on the picker. | 

Mr. Grover: One mill I checked in South Carolina ran these 
laps on special cards. They had certain cards segregated for heavy 
laps. They wanted to avoid reprocessing, because every time you 
run cotton through the picker you are going to get more neps. 

The Chairman: If anyone has only one finisher picker he might 
require the picker tender to segregate his laps as they come off and 
require him to put too heavy laps and too light laps in the finisher 
picker. 

Mr. E: What limits do you set as to heavy laps or light laps? 

The Chairman: Some men would rather take a considerably 
heavier lap or a considerably lighter lap and let it go on to the 
catd than do the damage to it that comes from reprocessing. 

Mr. E: How heavy or how light? 

The Chairman: Well, one-half-pound tolerance, I think, is gen- 
erally accepted. Let's move on. What does your inspection of card 
and drawing sliver cover? Mr. C? 

Mr. C: On all our tests we try to set up a system. It takes more 
bookkeeping, but it is a good thing to keep a record and then break 
the tests down. We did that for a month, and when we broke down 
the records we could find if a machine would run light or run 
heavy all the time. We send samples to the laboratory and check 
for nep count and evenness and also for weight. Then we can test 
that by the machine, to see how each card stacks up. We do try to 
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check the weight at least on the drawing ‘sliver, because in a mill 
of about 200 spinning frames you can change 28 gears on the 
drawing frames and control the weight there more easily than at 
any other point in the mill. 

The Chairman: Do you record the percentage of the weight 
that you take out in the way of fly and on the top flats ? 

Mr. C: I think the only real test on that would be to put a Jap 
in the back and weigh it before it goes in and weigh everything 
that you take off the card. 

The Chairman: Of course, what you take out in the way of trash 
has a definite effect on the quality of your card sliver. In the 
inspection of drawing sliver, how often is drawing sliver sized? 
Do you have a definite cycle of sizing drawing sliver ? 

Mr. C: In one mill we check the sliver from every delivery once 
a week. 

The Chairman: You have a cycle of once a week. How about 
the handling of the stock? The handling of the card sliver has a 
great deal to do with quality. How many of us observe the oper- 
ators in handling the sliver after it is in the can and in the trans- 
portation of that can behind the speeders or slubbers, whichever 
the case may be, and observe whether it is damaged in any way, 
possibly by the head's being careened over to one side and the 
operator's pushing the sliver down and possibly mashing it or 
bruising it? Who observes the operator as he splices it—the type 
of splice he is making and whether he is creating a thick place or a 
thin place ? 

Mr. H: We check some of the piecing with the Saco-I Lowell 
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EATURED speaker during the annual Spring meet- 

ing of the Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Tex- 
tile Association, at Raleigh, N. C., March 4 was Dean 
Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege School of Textiles, who, along with other members 
of the school staff, acted as host to the gathering. 

Approximately 120 mill operating executives and 
others associated with the textile industry sat in the 
school’s new auditorium to hear Dean Campbell trace 
the institution’s ‘history from its beginning in 1900 to 
the present. He stated that the first graduating class in 
1901 consisted of one student, while that in 1949 was 
made up of 303. The school’s physical assets, which be- 
gan with a single loom, have grown to a $2,000,000 
plant containing a complete and varied range of textile 
processing equipment and a large, specialized library. 
“One of the biggest things that ever happened to the 
School of Textiles,’’ he said, “was the forming of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation in 1942. Financial 
help from this organization enables the school to employ 
the most capable personnel to be found anywhere.” 

J. R. Meikle, general superintendent of Rosemary 
Mfg. Co. at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., was elected chair- 
man of the division to succeed E. C. Horner, assistant 
superintendent of Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., Franklin- 
ton. J. E. Shaw, who is Mr. Meikle’s assistant at Rose- 
mary, was named vice-chairman, and C. W. Howell, su- 
perintendent of the No. 2 Plant .of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. at Erwin, was chosen secretary. A new member of 
the division’s board is A. M. Moore, Jr., of Durham, 
superintendent of Erwin Plant No. 6. Retained on the 
board were J. P. Hughes, superintendent of Eno Cotton 
Mills at Hillsboro; S. G. Riley, superintendent of Pilot 
Mills Co. at Raleigh; and W. A. J. Peacock, superintend- 
ent of Borden Mfg. Co. at Goldsboro. 


sliver tester, but we do not do that regularly. We do most of the 
checking by casual observation. You would be surprised at what a 
piecing looks like when you put it in the sliver-testing machine. A 
piecing that looks good often is thin. It almost has to look heavy 
to be right. We have watched our drawing, for instance, trying to 
show the effect of one or two inches of bad drawing sliver and just 
what it would amount to down on the end, say in the yarn. If you 
have a bad piecing, let's assume it is no more than two inches long, 
on your drawing, you can imagine just how many yards of yarn 
you will have light or heavy, whichever the case might be. At the 
same time, although many of us have been told or have thought that 
if there is a bad piecing the end may come down and it will not 
worry us too much later, you would be surprised how many ends 
will stay up and go right on into the yarn. As to that individual 
piecing, let's assume you have a heavy spot or a heavy piecing, 
rather than light; you can just bet your bottom dollar that you will 
have a tétal number of yards in spinning that would surprise you. 
You can, as the gentleman was just saying, make a splice that looks 
perfect. You have lots of space in there, and that space must be 
just air space. There are not as many fibers in that splicing as there 
would be had no splicing been’ made. It is better to make a splicing 
that looks a little bit heavy as far as weight goes; that is about the 
only way to get a consistent size of yarn at the splicing, If you do 
not make one that looks just a little heavy the fibers are not there. 

The Chairman: Do you creel on the doff or just creel.at random 
when the stock runs out? 

Mr. H: We creel on the doff. 

The Chairman: So as a general rule that splice is on the bottom ? 

Mr. H: Theoretically it is pulled off by the spinner. 

The Chairman: Do you have any instruction to the operators to 
pull that off abruptly or raggedly, or what? 

Mr. H: Well, we instruct them to pull it off in this manner— 
break it abruptly, so to speak, and not have a long tail on the end. 
You will have a little, the theory being that you have the same 
amount on each end and then make the splice. We do not set any 
number of inches to splice in or from. It has been our practice or 
our finding that if the end were broken just as you might pull a 
sample of your cotton you will wind up with a better splice. We 
do not claim to know the answer, by any means. 

The Chairman: The rule of thumb is to lap it the tenath of your 
staple, isn’t it? Mr. I, will you tell us the kind of inspection you 
have on speeder roving or slubber roving? 

Mr. I: Well, we have an operator's mark that we put on not 
long ago. What we do not catch in the card room is sent back to 
the fly frame. 

The Chairman: Who picks out your tangled bobbins? 

Mr. I: The spinner sends them back to the card room if we do 
not catch them before they get over there. 

The Chairman: The build that you have on your frame or the 
taper that you have has a great deal to do with the sloughing off of 
roving, hasn't it? 

Mr. I: Well, it would if it is not right as to the tension on the 
frames. 

The Chairman: Do you have a systematic check-up of tension on 
your frames, or do you leave it to your frame tender that when he 
thinks the tension is too tight or too slack he will notify the fixer 
to change the tension gear, or what is your method ? 

Mr. I: We do not leave it to the frame tender at all. There are 
times when we have to notify the fixer to tighten up on the frames 
or slacken tension, but we do not do it on one frame. If we do 
that we do it on all the frames of that kind. We require them to 
stack roving in boxes. 

The Chairman: I wonder if we think as often as we should about 
our roving boxes from the standpoint of cleanliness—whether we 
clean them out periodically and whether that is the assigned duty 
of some person or whether we just let lint accumulate. Most of the 
lint that accumulates in roving boxes is little, hard lumps that come 
off the spindle and from the end of thé spindle. Has anyone a solu- 
tion to that problem ? 

Mr. J: We clean the spindles on each doff, but that does not 
keep it all off, 

The Chairman: Going back to quality, staying on the count and 
on the number is definitely connected with quality. What is your 
sizing cycle on roving? 

Mr. J: Daily (every 24 hours). 

Mr. E: There is one question I should like to ask, perhaps of 
the gentleman who was talking about splicing on drawing, and so 
forth. What is the best way to creel drawing—one can at a time or 
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all six cans, so far as quality and evenness are concerned? Which is 
best, and which do most of them do? 

The Chairman: There are advantages both ways. If you creel 
on a doff you can very easily splice all six ends and run it through 
and leave it in the bottom of the can; and the changes are, according 


to theory, that it will be dumped out. The other method of creeling 


would be to creel one at a time and not permit anyone to break 
out any. I think it would depend on circumstances whether you 
creel it all at one time or creel at random. 

Mr. K: My guess would be that most of us creel individually 
rather than all cans at one time, but that is a. guess. We creel 
individually. I believe about all the drawing I have seen creeled, 
or at least three-fourths of it, would be creeled individually. I wil! 


not say that is the best way. It is probably cheaper and more pro- 


ductive and so on, but I would not say it is the best way. 

Mr. L: We creel drawing on the doff and take those pieced cans 
back and run them through again. We do not creel individually. 
The Chairman: What about creeling on controlled-draft draw- 
ing ? 

Mr. L: That would have to be creeled on the doff. 

The Chairman: Do you run that tail in on your drawing or: “Tap 
it in there and let it go in as.a splice? 

Mr. L:. What we try to do is to have an ideal coisitinn: tf you 
have the lap’ on your lap winders even, try to keep them as even as 
possible, to save waste. But if you have one to feed longer than 
another, don’t let it ran through. We lap up as evenly as possible 
on the tail on the drawing, and when we doff the can out we take 
off the uneven sliver that is in the top of the can. We cap that for 
waste. 


Spinning 


The Chairman: Mr. B, can you help us out a little bit on the 
inspection of the spun yarn ? 

Mr. B: As to a system of ‘inspection,-I should like to tell you 
what we have, which is common in all of our mills, I think. We 
have over a period of time established what we call a standard on 
all our weights for our card sliver, our drawing, our spinning, our 
slubbers—we have established a standard weight and number of 
ends down. We have done that for any process through the mill. 
That was done over a period of time and records were kept, and 
of course we tried to improve all the time. Periodically—say every 
two weeks—we recheck every process we have in the mill for stand- 
ard weight, to see if the slubber bobbin is off weight or any of the 
cones doffed is off weight and also to see if the break is off. We 
have standard breaks for the slubber, the spinning, and so forth; 
and if the break is high we check everything and try to bring it 
down. If it is low at the end of two weeks we do not change it, 
but if at the end of another two weeks it is low we change to bring 
it to standard. It is a process of continuous checking and holding 
to standard. Of course, if we can we better our standards in the 
course of ‘time. 

The Chairman: I wish somebody would tell us what to do when 
breaking strength falls down. We are also confronted, from the 
standpoint of quality there, with handling that stock, and handling 
it goes back somewhat to the size of the package as it comes off the 
spinning frame. Some packages will stand a great deal of abuse: 
other packages will stand very little abuse. It depends a great deal 
on the type of yarn from the standpoint of twist and the softness of 
it. Then, too, we must consider the type of package and what we 
are going to do after it comes off the spinning frame. Are we going 
to wind it or spool it? What type of byild will give the best re- 
sults if we are going to wind it? Some of us have individual 
problems as to fuzziness and smudge, or something else. There is 
a certain amount of black dust in the under part of a spinning 
frame, and if. you have a particular type of build and the bobbin 
revolves ata high rate of speed it will pick up smoke or smudge 
from the air. That may be a problem for some of us, and it may be 
necessary at times for us to change the type of build we have so as 
not to let it concentrate on too small an area. 

Mr. M: The gentleman was speaking about checking. How long 
do you let it get, or how high, before you consider you have to do 
something about it? 

Mr. B: We have.a five per cent tolerance. If this week it checks 
five per cent high and continues that way, that is too much. If the 
check shows five per cent low, that is fine. If it continues at five 
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per cent, then we have to change our standard. We do not change 
our standard just on one check; but, if it continues low, that is a 
trend, and we change the standard. 

The Chairman: .In other words, you penalize the man for im- 
proving on the standard. 

Mr. K: We have been experimenting this year with our spin- 
ning wind in reverse, to eliminate the smoke problem. Is there any 
correlation between the ring size and the length of the taper on the 
bobbin—the so-called cone-bottom bobbin? In other words, should 


the bobbin have a 21-inch taper for a 214-inch ring or have 1%- 


inch length taper for a one-inch ring? In all of our checking and 
asking questions and trying to gain knowledge on this point we 
have run into a good many things. We did once hear that. there is 
a correlation there, and I am just wondering. I know some of the 
bobbins we have do very well with heavier counts, but on finer 
counts it is another story. Can anyone tell us anything about that ? 
Is there- any correlation between the ring size and the length of 
taper on the cone-bottom bobbin ? 

Mr. N: I have been using that build for some time, but I never 
did determine what length it would take on the bobbin with 
21-inch ring, which is the one I am using. The nearest I come to 
it is to determine the amount of the taper on the bobbin, which is 
114. I think if you can have a 1144 cone on the bottom of your 
bobbin that would come nearer to it than to try to. work it out by 
the size of your ring. , 

Mr. O: Wouldn't the lay have something to do with it? 

Mr. N: No, I do not think so, except that it would have some- 
thing to do with the sloughing off. The idea, is to have the cone 
as near the size of the ring as you possibly can so it will not catch 
under the shoulder and break it. Of course, you cannot have it as 
big as the ring because it will slow down the doffing; the boys 
cannot hold as many bobbins in their hands because the bottoms of 
them are so big. But the larger you can have them, the better; and 
then if you wind off with a high-speed winder you get better results 
than with low speed. The faster you wind off the better off you 
are. At times you have to determine how many balloons will form 
in coming off the bobbin. You can set it where you will have two 
balloons or set it where you will have one balloon. You cannot get 
the bobbin off the spindle very easily if you get it too near the 
guide; and therefore you may find that you have to set it where 
you have two balloons, in order to prevent having so many breaks 
neat the shoulder of the bobbin. 

Mr. Grover: There is a correlation, I believe, not between the 
ring size and the length of the taper but with the difference between 
the ring size and the bobbin size. I believe the agreed-on angle is 
somewhere around 21 degrees for the best all-around work, though 
I may be wrong. 

Mr. K: Is that your maximum ? 

Mr. Grover: No, that is the average. If you get down below 21 
degrees you afe wasting money. Twenty-one degrees is a good 
place to start working. Obviously, if you get a larger and larger 
angle, naturally there is going to be a longer taper. I think I am 
right. I think you will find that all of your machine builders and 
many others who have done research agree with that figure. If my 
memory serves me right it is around 21 degrees. 

Mr. K: What I had in mind is the so-called cone-bottom bobbin 
or bottle bobbin—whatever it is called. You will have a varying 
number of degrees or angle there, due to the different size of the 
bobbin from the base, we will say, to 244 inches up the barrel. 
Now, the barrel will be your 21 or 22 or 23-degree figure, but you 
will have a varying degree of angle from there down to the base; 
and I am wondering if there is any correlation of length there that 
your angle will extend. 

Mr. Grover: I would say that as the angle gets larger you could 
probably go to a little longer taper. You might get away with it 
and probably would, in reason. Probably you will find that out by 


actual experience. I just mentioned that 21-degree figure because 


Saco-Lowell in their research work had a figure like that and Whitin 
had about 21 or 23. 


Winding, Twisting and Warping 


The Chairman: Mr. P has come to this meeting prepared to give 
us something interesting on winding, twisting, and warping. Let's 
take just a minute to hear his report. 

Mr. P: We have a new laboratory, and I will give you what we 
are doing on winding and warping, not in spooling or twisting. 


For our winding process we use the Universal Roto-Coner, winding 


Dyetex packages. For production purposes and also to assure even 
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density of the package we have been checking the speeds quite 
regularly. The speeds are taken every two weeks. I also might add 
that the density of the package can be checked by the section man 
when he takes down the loaded cones, just by feel. He can very 
easily tell when a package 1s too dense just in taking it down. Each 
package is checked by the operator with a gauge. The size of the 
package has to be controlled, or there is considerable waste, so the 


- overseer checks the package size periodically. 


The tension, of course, has to be checked periodically. We check 
the tensions about once a week, to be sure that we have the proper 
tensions. On the Whitin-Schweiter winder, winding colored filing, 
the speeds are checked every two weeks for production purposes; 
the bobbin diameter and build are checked by the fixer once a week. 
The tensions are important there, too; we have to keep them down 
to what we call medium; and the tensions are checked every week 
to maintain the proper density. 

All quilled colored filling is shaded or color-matched to prevent 
color variations in the cloth. Colors are alternated. on the spindles, 
to prevent unnoticed pick-ups on another spindle, because the quiller 
does have a tendency to pick up an end right beside it. If you keep 
the colors separate you can spot that in a very few minutes. 

Our warps are run on Abbott winders. The speeds are checked 
for production and to prevent bad work. We try to check on the 
re-ties, not only the number of re-ties but the cause. We have a 
very close setting on the slub-catcher and catch a lot of slubs and 
waste. The slub-catchers are checked about once a day for setting 


THE MILL 


and are cleaned out twice per shift; they have to be cleaned out or 
you will have a tremendous amount of end breakage. The tension 
disc is checked once per shift, and the wires for preventing kinks 
are adjusted on every shift. The cones are inspected periodically 
for defects. 


On the warping we are using the Cocker warper, Reeves drive. 
The operator adjusts the speed to maintain a nearly constant num- 
ber of yards per minute. The number of ends down is checked 
periodically and the causes are determined. The angle of the cone 
to the eyelet is checked, and the tension discs are checked for proper 
weight. 

Mr. K: I think Universal puts out a sizing attachment that auto- 
matically lets you know when your tube has reached a certain diam- 
eter. Have you seen any of those or tried them ? 

Mr. P: I have not seen any of them. We use a gauge that we 
ourselves make. Every winder hand knows what size it should be, 
and he uses the gauge. 


Part 18 — Careful Stripping, the Base of Good Carding 


N recent years there has-been a very pronounced aware- 
ness of the presence of neps in fabric, and the amount 

of neps has become another factor in determining the quality 
of many types of fabrics. This is particularly true with fab- 
rics such as denim, where each nep is highlighted against a 
dyed dark background. As a result of this intensified interest 
and increased objection to neps, a number of technicians and 


research groups have investigated the formation and compo- — 


sition of neps. A summarization of this independent and sep- 
arate research has shown that, in general, all agree that neps 
are composed of weak, immature fibers which have become 
rolled and tangled together. The neps are generally formed 
at the gin, in the opening and picking processes, or at the 
card. An important aspect of the results of this experi- 
mental and research work is the fact that the card ts a ma- 
chine which can have a definite influence upon the neppiness 
of the finished cloth, either advantageously or otherwise. A 
card which is in good condition and operated correctly will 
create only a small amount of neps and will remove many 
of these fiber entanglements that are already in the stock. 
On the other hand, a card in poor condition will not remove 
many neps and will cause a much larger proportion of them 
to be formed. Insofar as neps are concerned, there is prob- 
ably no other process in the spinning mill which has such 
a direct bearing upon the problem. 

Improper settings of the card can be responsible for mak- 
ing neps; for instance, settings which will constrict the stock 
and cause it to roll between two assemblies such as the flats 
and the cylinder. Mainly, however, neps are carded in direct 
relation to the effectiveness of the clothing on the flats, cylin- 
der, and doffer. Settings, also, are directly influenced by the 
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condition of the clothing, as clean, sharp wire can handle 
fibers more effectively and therefore can be operated satis- 
factorily at closer settings. 

The formation and removal of neps is only one of the 
factors influencing the quality of sliver that is directly 
effected by the condition of the card clothing. Sliver even- 
ness ts also a reflection of the condition of the clothing, for 
a cylinder loaded with fiber, or with wire smashed down as 
a result of chokes, will not carry an even load around its 
circumference or across the cylinder surface. This inability 
of all of the surface of the clothing to carry its full load 
will necessarily create light spots in the sliver. The clean- 
liness of the sliver is another characteristic very definitely 
related to the condition of the clothing. A series of tests 
were run some time ago with the purpose of determining 
the combined cleaning effectiveness of the picker and the 
carding operation. One of the most interesting results sum- 
marized was that, for a given set of conditions such as the 
adjustment of the settings and speeds and the general main- 
tenance of the equipment used, there was a certain optimum 
amount of trash which could be removed by the picker and 
card combined. What this meant was that if the picker was 
set in such a manner as to remove perhaps 75 per cent of the 
maximum amount of waste, the card would remove the 25 
per cent. On the other hand, if the picker took only 60 per 
cent of the waste from the stock, then the card would almost 
automatically take out the remaining 40 per cent. These 
percentages are not perhaps accurate in themselves but are 
an indication of the result of these tests. The value of this 
series of tests is that it shows that it is not necessary to sub- 
ject stock to a harsh treatment in the opening line and picker 
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in Order to remove the smaller particles of trash which are 
so difficult to separate from the good fiber. 

Whereas, the picker is acting upon clumps of fibers and 
is separating trash from stock in the presence of strong air 
currents generated by fans, the card separates each indi- 
vidual fiber from all others and does this in such a way that 
the trash is allowed to fall through screens into compara- 
tively stagnant air zones without the possibility of air carry- 
ing the trash back into the stock again. A mill may there- 
fore take advantage of this faculty of the card and picker 
and, realizing that such trash that is not removed by the 
picker will be taken out by the card, adjust the beater speeds 
of the picker to clean the stock of the larger impurities but 
to leave a large proportion of the pepper trash for the card. 
This will allow the stock to be handled more gently in pick- 
ing and will reduce the possibility of fiber breakage and the 
weakening of fibers, due to over-harsh treatment. 

This is true only in cases in which the clothing of the 
card is in good condition. Clothing which is not sharp 
and which is hindered in its action will not effect a com- 
plete fiber separation and will not remove many of the small 
trashy particles otherwise possible. Such sliver from a poor- 
ly kept card will be neppy, gray speckled from trash, and 
uneven. If the clothing is very bad, and if too many of the 
cards in the mill are in the same shape mechanically, the 
yarn will be weak, dirty, and poor in appearance. 

The cylinder and the doffer must be covered: with cloth- 
ing that will grip the fibers so that they will be carried 
through the card without slipping into the spaces between 
the wires. This grip is obtained by grinding the top of the 
wire so that it will have microscopic ridges and barbs which 
will catch the fibers. Under the stresses and strains of card- 
ing, the abrasive action of the fibers passing over these tiny 
barbs will tend to smooth them until the required grip ts 
lost. When tops of the wires are smooth, the fibers will 
begin to slip down between the wires, and the clothing will 
begin to load up. This can be remedied only by again grind- 


ing until the wire is sharpened and the barbs are restored. 


The Importance of Flexibility 


Card clothing, in order to card the stock properly, must 
have a certain amount of flexibility. As fibers build up be- 
tween the spaces between the wires, the mat which is formed 
becomes firm and begins to impede the free movement, cut- 
ting down the play of the wire and making it stiff and unre- 
sponsive to the pressures of carding. When the flexibility 


| of the wire is reduced and movement is impeded, the load- 


ing is aggravated, and the process of loading is accelerated. 
Within a short time after loading becomes pronounced, it 
will become so excessive that the card will not be able to 
perform successfully. A loaded card is not able to grip and 
card fibers, and as a result, the fibers are rolled between the 
various carding surfaces. This rolling of stock is one of the 
main reasons for excessive nep formation, cloudy webs, and 
unclean, dingy sliver. The removal of impacted stock from 
around the wire of the clothing must be performed by some 
method of stripping, and is the first vital maintenance opera- 
tion which -must be attended to regularly, on a schedule 
standardized in accordance with actual mill conditions. 

Of the two essential operations, stripping and grinding, 
stripping must be done at more frequent periods, the exact 
interval dependent upon the type of stripping equipment 
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used. In general, there are three main types of strippers, | 
the hand stripping roll, the air and vacuum stripper, and the | 
continuous stripper. The hand stripping roll, or wire cov- 
ered roll, is a roll covered with straight wire needles which 
are set to penetrate between the wires of the card clothing 
and to brush the fiber impacted there up to the surface, and 
to collect it for easy removal from the card. The vacuum 
stripper is a method of cleaning the cylinder and doffer 
from this waste by using a strong vacuum current, in some 
cases aided by a wire covered roll, directed through a nozzle, 
to suck the waste from the clothing and pull it to a central 
waste disposal bin, The continuous stripper is a stripping 
unit, differing from other types of strippers in that it is in 
continual operation as an integral part of the card and there- 
fore eliminates to all practical purposes the necessity of 
stripping the cylinder. With the continuous stripper the 
card still has to be stopped for stripping the doffer with a 
wire covered stripping roll. 

The interval between strippings varies tremendously be- 
tween different mills even when using the same type of 
stripping equipment, due to the local conditions. Factors 
which will have a bearing on the intervals between stripping 
are the staple length of the stock, the character of the stock, 
the production per card per hour, the condition of the cloth- 
ing, the skill of the operators in the use of stripping equip- 


ment, and the condition of the stripping machinery. Short, @ Band and tape drive 
ditty cotton, high card production, hooked and tangled 
clothing, and poorly covered strippers all will make more 
frequent stripping necessary. A discussion of card stripping @ Made to specifications 
can develop into a very controversial subject, as many tech- 
@ Guaranteed 


nicians have their own theories as to how stripping should 
be carried out and as to just what is the object of stripping. 
The introduction of the continuous stripper has prompted 


many arguments both pro and con concerning stripping. | 
The plain wire covered stripping roll used manually once 
or twice a shift is without a doubt the most efficient method . . 


of stripping, insofar as the removal Of all impacted fiber 


and waste from between the wire of the clothing is con- @ Retopped by electric butt welding or 
cerned. This roll, with the stripping wire straight and even, tops built up with chrome and re- 
can be set very closely to the foundation of the card cloth- | ground to size 

ing, and will clean down practically to the base of the wire. | 
The vacuum stripper consumes more power, is more expen- _ @ Pointed, polished, straightened — as 
sive to purchase, but requires less labor, than the other meth- good as new 

ods of stripping but may not strip as thoroughly as the other : 

means. The continuous stripper is probably the least efh- @ All spindles tested for straightness 
cient means of stripping with respect to the thoroughness in and accuracy at running speeds 


which the impacted fiber and waste is removed. 

This immediately brings to a point the question as to ? 
what are the purposes of stripping and whether thorough Investigate the advantages of Southern WHORLS and 
cleaning is essential, or even beneficial. _Bearing in mind SPINDLE repairs. Write, wire or phone for full 
that the entire subject has been the source of many interest- pevienisers cups 
ing and the 50th ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE 
mee experienced technicians approves the following TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY , a 

Stripping of some sort is definitely required, As the fibers 
are being carded, they are carried along on the points of the 
wire of the clothing. However, some of the fibers slip from 
the points and fall down between the wires, below the point 
of the wire, and remain there until removed by some type 
of stripping device. As more and more fibers, the quantity . 1 Tit 
in a given time governed by factors described above, are a 
deposited in the inter-wire spaces, the mat thus formed de- ei SPINDLE & FLYER co. — is 
creases the carding efficiency of the machine, This is due to fe 821 W. FIRST STREET c 
a certain extent to the lowered ability of the clothing wire PHONE 2-1329 CHARLOTTE 1, N 
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to move freely in its required carding arc so that the card- 
ing action is impaired, reducing the quality of the sliver 
produced and also allowing more fibers to slip past the 
points of the wire. The mat also builds up more rapidly as 
the ends of some of the fibers already in the mat project 
upward sufficiently to catch and retain fibers which would 
otherwise pass forward and be delivered as good sliver. 
Most important of all aspects of stripping is the fact that 


the card is recognized to have one serious defect. This ts. 


its inability to act as an efficient fractionating machine or its 
lack in being able to select from the stock passing through 
it, the short fibers and to allow the longer spinnable fibers 
to pass through as good sliver. This has been demonstrated 
and proven many times over by making fiber arrays of the 


picker lap being fed into the card, the strips taken from the — 


flats, cylinder, and doffer clothing, and the sliver delivered. 
In each case, the general outline of the aftrays will be very 
similar, showing that the percentage of long fibers is the 
same, or that the card cannot remove short fibers from 
spinnable fiber as is the case of the comber. Accepting this 
to be true, the question immediately raised is that, if the 
stock removed from the card is as good as the stock deliv- 
ered as sliver, why is this stripped stock wasted ? The answer 
is, of course, that the stock is not wasted but is salvaged by 
one of three different means; by selling the strips to a waste 
dealer, by returning the strips to the picker room for blend- 
ing with new unprocessed stock, or by use of the continuous 
stripper. The disadvantage of selling the strips is that the 
value of this perfectly good stock is only approximately one- 
half of its price as raw stock, and therefore the mill 1s losing 
money on stock which could be converted into yarn. Putting 
the stock back into the raw stock at the picker room 1s 
undesirable, due to. the fact that it is then subjected twice 
to the harsh beating action of the pickers and therefore con- 
siderably weakened and broken by over-beating. The use 
of continuous strippers has been proven, in many instances, 
to be the best method of reducing card strips, as the fibers 
on the cylinder are brushed to the surface of the wire and, 
in time, are passed forward to be incorporated as good sliver. 
There are still strips and card waste to be handled even if 
the card is equipped with continuous strippers, but the main 
bulk of this waste is eliminated to the extent. that this 
accessory will show a complete return on the original invest- 
ment within a comparatively short time. The continuous 
stripper has not been completely accepted in all mills, but 
its use should certainly be considered where conditions indi- 
cate that it would be practical. 


Sliver Weight Variation 


One of the evils of stripping, besides the loss of good 
~ spinnable stock, is the fact that stripping causes a variation 
in sliver weight. Immediately after a card is stripped, the 
clothing is practically clean, and for a few minutes, the 
sliver will be very light, as a larger proportion of the stock 
passing through will tend to collect on the cylinder. This 
lightness will be reflected in the sliver, due to the fact that 
the card is geared to produce a given weight of sliver with 
a given weight of picker lap fed, and assuming a normal 
condition of the clothing and an average loss of fiber as 
waste. This excessive loss of fiber will gradually diminish 
and come back to average, but there will have already been 


produced a considerable amount of light sliver. The weight 
of the sliver will gradually build up to a maximum that will 
be reached as the card is again ready for stripping. 

Even though stripping is expensive and causes uncon- 
trollable sliver weight variation, the clothing must be cleared 
of impacted fiber. A very thorough stripping is also re- 
quired just before grinding to eliminate the possibility of 
fire. This type of stripping is generally done by the use of 
the manually handled wire covered stripping roll. Every 
card room should have this type of stripping roll available, 
as it will be required regularly even though other stripping 
systems are used. 

The stripping roll is very simply constructed, consisting 
of a wooden roll mounted on a shaft and covered with a 
wire fillet. This fillet is made up of wire having the same 
shape as clothing fillet but longer in length and spaced more 
widely apart. The fillet on the stripping roll has a knee, or 
bend, in the same manner as card clothing. The roll is 
turned during stripping by means of a pulley at one end, 
grooved to receive the rope which drives it from the main 
pulley on the cylinder shaft. 


Stripping is an easy operation, but there are certain points 
to check to assure clean stripping and to prevent damage to 
the card clothing. First, the card should be stripped when- 
ever the wire appears to be loading up with waste and fiber 
and before the loading is too far advanced. The length of 
time elapsing between stripping will depend upon local 


conditions, although the average for a card on fine work 


will be every four hours and for coarse work every two and 
a half or three hours. Frequent stripping is to be preferred, 
as the condition of the carding fillet will be more standard 
at all times, and the sliver weight variation arising from this 
source will be reduced accordingly. In addition, as the wire 
will at all times be in a better condition, there will be a 
minimum amount of neps produced, and the sliver will be 
cleaner, as more trash can be removed by the more efficient 
action of the wire. Irregular stripping can be one of the 
main reasons for poor carding. 

Although maintenance of the stripping roll is simple, i 
should never be neglected. The roll must be round and true 
on its bearings, as a roll which is not concentric will not 
penetrate deeply enough into the wire on one side of the 
roll and will strike the surface of the foundation of the 
clothing on the other. The rope which drives the stripping 
roll must be under sufficient tension to drive under its work- 
ing load without slippage, so that the correct stripping speed 
will be maintained. 

The operating speed of the stripping roll is a point which 
must not be overlooked. It must be remembered that all 
carding is based upon the transference from one roll or 
cylinder to another, due, in part, to the divergence in sur- 
face speeds of the two. The surface which is moving at the 
lower rate of speed will accumulate the fibers. Therefore it 
is essential that the stripping roll is used while at the ‘correct 
speed. Another speed factor to be checked is the speed of 
the cylinder during the time it is being stripped. While it 
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A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


- « Compore Tiger-Tuf with any It means that you can speed your production by making 
@ Assures Top Spindle Speed other tape. Compare quality use of all the knowledge we have gained on ncedle- 
@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
@ Very Low Stretch Factor with dependable TIGER-TUF. other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
®@ Double Herringbone Weave Write today for details. such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 


inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Immediate Delivery in the following widths: 
1/2" 9/16" 11/16" 13/16" 


COLEMAN | WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, J 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA 
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AND POLISHING 
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CAROLINA 
LOOM REED CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1536 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


is possible to strip with the cylinder running at its normal 
speed, the stripping will not be as thorough, so it is the 
general practice to reduce the cylinder speed in order that a 
more efficient transfer of waste and impacted fiber will be 
made to the stripping roll. The best stripping conditions 
are found when the cylinder is turning very slowly and the 
stripper is turning very fast. 

The clothing of the stripper roll is often damaged by 
rough treatment and is continued to be used irregardless of 
the potential damage which it presents to the card fillet. 


The wire of the stripping roll is easily smashed, tangled, | 


and otherwise knocked out of line. Wire in this shape can- 
not obviously fit into the interwire spaces of the card cloth- 
ing and therefore will not clean the entire surface and may 
cause loosening and jamming of the card wire. The ends 
of the stripping roll, in particular, are more apt to be mashed 
flat and to become tangled. This is to be guarded against, 
as the selvages of the card clothing will not be cleaned 
thoroughly and will begin to load prematurely, and it is the 
card selvages which are most important for good carding in 
general. When a stripper roll has been used for some time 
and begins to wear out, it may be found upon inspection 
that the stripping wire has loosened in the foundation and 
is falling out. Such wire should be replaced immediately to 
prevent the loose wires finding their way into the working 
mechanism of the card and into the stock. 

The third check-point necessary in the satisfactory opera- 
tion of stripping is the depth the wires of the stripping 
brush penetrate into the spaces between the wire of the card 
clothing. At all times, the stripping roll must be set per- 
fectly level across the face of the card so that one end of the 
roll is not deeper than the other. Through carelessness, the 
roll may be set at an angle and will be too deep on one side 
and not deep enough to clean on the other. The stripping 
roll should be set so that the wire will reach to approxi- 
mately the knee of the card clothing. If the wire is set too 
deeply, it may strike the foundation of the clothing, raising 


~ the clothing foundation until it is napped. A napped sur- 


face at this point will later be the cause of real trouble, as 
the stock passing through will be caught by the nap so that 
the cylinder will become loaded in a short time. A very 
shallow setting of the stripper is not as serious. 

The length of time taken to wear the points of the wire 
smooth depends on the production of the card, the type of 
stock being processed, and the skill employed in grinding. 
In determining the interval between grinding, it should be 
emphasized that the quality of the sliver produced is re- 
flected, as in stripping, by the attention paid to grinding. 
It is very poor economy to extend the grinding interval as 
long as possible, for dull wire reduces the efficiency of card- 
ing. This drop in efficiency | is in reality a drop in the ability 
of the individual wire to hold the individual fiber, so that 
the fibers will be rolled around on the wires instead of being 
firmly held, carded, and then passed forward to the coiler 
as finished sliver. The rolling and collecting of the fibers 
will cause an increase in the number of neps produced and 
will be noticed as a general lowering of sliver appearance. 
It is to the mill’s advantage, from the standpoint of sliver 
quality and longer clothing life, to grind often and lightly 
rather than to grind heavily at more prolonged periods. 
Grinding schedules vary widely from one mill to the other, 
but a schedule may be outlined basically to conform to one 
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of two suggested rules. One such standard is that the mill 
should grind any card after it has processed approximately 
3,000 pounds of stock, the other states that grinding should 
be every 170 to 210 working hours. As a basis for com- 
parison, assuming that a card processed ten pounds per 
hour, the card would be ground every 300 hours by the 
first method, and this would not be often enough for many 
types of work and under many mill conditions. 


Traverse Grinder 


Grinding of the cylinder and doffer clothing is done by 
the use of a traverse grinder. This grinder is a narrow 
grinding roll which traverses back and forth on a shaft 
across the face of the card. A traverse grinder does a much 
better job at these points than the long drum grinder, as it 
forms a truer surface of the wire, and as the sideways motion 
bends the wire slightly to the sides and therefore grinds the 
wire to a more tapering point. The speeds which are rec- 
ommended for the traverse roll grinders depend upon 
whether it is used for the doffer or the cylinder, and upon 
the type of work which the card is doing. Generally, the 
doffer grinder is run at slightly lower speeds than that for 
the cylinder. Suggested speeds for traverse grinders are 625 
r.p.m. for the-doffer and 825 r.p.m. for the cylinder, as it 
will not damage the card clothing, but the stripping or 
cleaning will not be as thorough and the card will load 
again before the next scheduled stripping period. The real 
complaint to be found in setting a stripper too shallow is 
that a certain amount of neps, waste and impacted fiber will 
be brushed to the top, or near the top, of the clothing wire 
without being removed. This waste will then be carried 
forward through the card in small bunches and will become 
incorporated into the sliver, eventually causing either an 
end down in a subsequent process or a defect in the finished 
fabric. 

ce burnishing roll is another card accessory which should 
be included in the maintenance equipment of every card 
room. There should be one stripping roll and one burnish- 
ing roll for every 20 cards. The burnishing roll is very 
similar to the stripping roll, except that the wire with which 
it is clothed is straight in instead of being bent with a knée. 
The use of a burnishing roll is condemned by some mill 
men and recommended by others, due to the fact that burn- 
ishing smooths the point of the card wire. The roll should 
not be used after grinding, as it does destroy the sharp 
point, but it will be found useful in polishing wire which 
has become rough due to excessive humidity. Improper 
grinding, leaving a burred point, can be corrected to a cer- 
tain extent by burnishing. 


Georgia Operating Executives’ Program Set 


N. Barnard Murphy, vice-president of Riegel Textile 
Corp. at Trion, Ga., and president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, will address a meeting this — 
month of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
according to John S. Turner of Columbus, general chairman. 
The meeting is scheduled to begin at 9:30 a. m., Saturday, 
March 25 in the auditorium of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 


Following Mr. Murphy’s talk H. T. Gilbert of Athens 
will lead a discussion of carding practices and T. M. Hamp- 
ton of LaGrange will conduct the spinning discussion. 
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‘and cotton industries . . 


DOFF BASKETS 


Finer Quality—more economy, in 
- Dandux canvas baskets, hampers, 


trucks. 


Send For Catalog No. Ill-3 
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Card Grinder 
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Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


Direct 
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for all types of Lagging 
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Picker Lags 
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Kirschner Beaters 


Installed or prepared for quick installation 


Let us quote on your needs. We 
make immediate deliveries on all 


standard items. 


Carolina Machinery Co., Inc. 
— MORRIS FIELD, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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“Now here 
is the finest 
of all the 


NEW FABRICS” 


. -- and that Fabric is woven 
on the World’s Most Modern Loom... 


Here is the modern loom for modern mills .. already 
proven in more than 100 weaverooms, on some of 
the world’s most beautiful fabrics of nylon, rayon, 
acetate, combinations, and pure silks used in dresses, 
blouses, linings and underwear. 


This newest advance in weaving is a 2 x 1 box auto- 
matic bobbin-changing dobby loom with vacuum 
filling control, for weaving fabrics of whatever width 
desired, calling for a maximum of 2 shuttles. 11 ex- 
clusive structural features give the S-6 new standards 
of performance and durability. 


It operates at higher speeds .. . reduces direct labor 


...@liminates drawn-in ends at time of transfer... 4 7 
and gives many other advantages. Get the whole story 
in terms of your own fabrics. Write C&K today. 
Op 
Loom for woven Fabric 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE TAC 


EXHIBITION 
ATLAMTIC CITY 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS. U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N, C. « ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO. PAWTUCKET, R. 1. This “Invisible Trademark” Stands Back of the 
BOOTHS 323-338 Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven Fabri¢t 
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Control SLASHING 
Through Methods And Systems 


HE group which discussed methods and systems of 
quality control in slashing and weaving during the 
Spring meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division, Southern 
Textile Association, was led by J. R. Meikle, general super- 
intendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
and new chairman of the S.T.A. division. A stenographer's 
report of the discussion, abstracted, is published on this and 
following pages. 
The Chairman: What method of inspection do you have on your 


slasher to control the quality of yarn that is produced? Who 
attends to this, what are the duties involved, and what do they do 


to control the quality of their work? Wéill someone start the dis- . 


cussion? How about control of size, heat, temperature, etc. ? 

Mr. AA: In our mill the tender is the man we hold responsible. 
He has to start-in the back of the slasher. We weave both: fancy 
and white goods. Someone might put the wrong color on, he must 
check to seé that it is correct. If extra ends are left over, or the 
wrong number of ends are on the beam, someone made a mistake 
in counting. He must count each individual end. 

The Chairman: Does anyone have the combination between the 
helper and the slasher operator? | 

Mr. BB: On plain goods work or fancy fine yarns of one color J 
wonder if anyone uses the idea when a lap up is found on the creel 
to put spools on the end? 

Mr. CC: We operate on white work but we do not use the prac- 
tice of adding an end, we simply borrow an end from the selvage 
which takes less time and is less trouble than having extra bobbins 
on the creel. When we lose an end on the beam or prior to the 
slashing operation we replace it after the work is finished. 

The Chairman: Concerning your loom beam, do you have any 
method of inspection for the loom beam before putting the loom on 
the slasher? Are the heads in line? Is there any particular person 
to oversee this operation? In order to make good weaving we must 
have good warp and good filling. In order to do that we must have 
good slashing. We need good inspection to produce a good warp. 


Does anyone follow up the temperature on the charts? Who 


inspects them, the second hand, or the overseer ? 

Mr. BB: We find in slashing our warps where we weave so 
many sets that are identical they are creeling set after set. We find 
the temperature where we got the best speed and control and instruct 
our Slasher tenders to use that temperature. This does not involve 
a lot of time, it is just a matter of turning a knob. We determine 
the temperature where any given number of yarn should be, and the 
speed at which the slasher is to be operated. The slasher tender 
checks with the second hand if it must be changed. Of course, we 
check back to see if we have an ample steam supply so that the 
temperature will not fluctuate. 

The Chairman: I think stretch is a very important factor. How 
is the amount of stretch put on the yarn during this process con- 
trolled ? | 

Mr. DD: We have clocks at each end, one at the back beam, 
the other at the loom beam. We set both clocks at zero and get the 
stretch off the section. We keep a record of both sets, 

The Chairman: What if you find more stretch than you thought 
reasonable ? 

Mr. DD: You would have to watch the amount of tension on 
the creel. 

Mr. BB: What takes place between creel and size box? There 
are two points of stretching the yarn, before it enters the size box 
and over the cans before the yarn is dried. 
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The Chairman: I understand that you can get stretch in both 
places. I am concerned with the over-all stretch. : 

Mr. EE: What percentage of stretch would be found on a 20s 
cotton yarn, not exactly, but approximately ? 

Mr. BB: We find about one to one and one-quarter. There is 
anywhere from 1.2 to 1.5 per cent on a low sley warp with single 
yarn. 

Mr. FF: Is that stretching in your creel ? 

Mr. BB: We use, primarily, the stretch from the size box to the 
loom beam. I do not get much this way. What per cent do you 
get, Mr. D, on your dye beams? 

Mr. DD: About two per cent is the least I can get. The more 
you hold it the better off you are. 

Mr. BB: On the stretch control, does anyone have a pesitive 
driven creel? We use a nylon rope as friction. 

The Chairman: Does anyone use a positive let-off motion on 
their ereel ? 

Mr. DD: I went into it but someone said that it cannot be used. 
We dropped it because they were getting slack ends of yarn. 

Mr. GG: I believe some of these gentlemen have a thorough 
system of inspecting machinery on a slasher. There are so many 
things you do not see. The slasher tender does not notice too much. 
You are going to need to. have a system of inspection that does not 
come out in daily work. It ts important to have a regular period for 
this inspection and to cover the entire machine very thoroughly. If 
you would employ such a system and found parts that were worn 
it would require some time to get it working again. You could 
hold the inspection sheet until those parts had been fixed or re- 
placed. Do you gentlemen employ such a system on the slasher ? 

The Chairman: Does anyone use this. type of system for checking 
worn parts where a record is kept until the parts are repaired ? 

Mr. BB: You are speaking of a mechanical inspection. The 
maintenance crew in the plant assists with the heavy mechanical 
attention involved. The greatest points of wear are in the chains 
and sprockets. Our plant maintenance force inspects and keeps 
these in repair. Steam fitters and slasher operators do the greasing. 
We put on a two-week inspection period because our slashing is 
quite heavy. 


Weaving 


The Chairman: Suppose we move on to the weave room itself, 
Start with the warp to be tied into the loom. I think that probably 
in starting we could begin with the loom itself after the warp has 
run out and the loom is empty. What type of inspection is made 
on the loom before the new warp is put into the loom? Do you 
have a particular system or does the loom fixer just start it back up? 

Mr. HH: We first clean the loom and then our loom fixer in- 
spects it and goes over it thoroughly for worn parts. After he is 
through he greases it to be sure that it is lubricated properly, then 
the head loom fixer makes another inspection to see if some part is 
worn. He makes note of it and gives it to the loom fixer and sees 
that it is fixed, before the loom is started. We make another in- 
spection for these worn parts and for faulty adjustment. That has 
helped us as much as what the head loom fixer does. 

The Chairman: When the loom becomes empty, the loom fixer 
greases and lubricates before he ties back ? 

Mr. Il: Yes. 

Mr. BB: Who does your warping? 

Mr. II: The loom fixer does his own. 

Mr. JJ: Our foreman does the inspecting in our plant, he checks 
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one item at a time, and actually makes a thorough check of the 
loom. He uses a check list to make sure everything is in proper 
working condition. We are trying to de a good job. He inspects 
one loom per day, the next day when he goes back to check he 
makes sure the correction has been made. 

Mr. AA: Do you find that a fixer will or will not use additional 
supplies ? 

Mr. HH: We have not found that they want to put them on that 
bad. | 

The Chairman: Do any of you know anything about steam 
cleaning? Do you clean the loom in position by steam? 

Mr. KK: Yes. We have just a regular plant unit. 

Mr. BB: Does anyone here use a generating unit with any suc- 
cess, the portable kind? There were many elaborate promises made 
concerning it, but my experience with it was unsuccessful. The 
steam was too wet. Also, there was too much cleaning necessary 
after its use, and the time element was too great. It was supposed 
to take only 15 or 20 minutes for the whole process, but it was 
doubled and tripled by. the time we finished thoroughly. In connec- 
tion with this, we had another problem. None of our looms were 
fastened to the floor by lag bolts, but are on-pads fastened to the 
floor. When the pads got wet in the process of cleaning with this 
unit they broke loose. Our engineer had quite a bit of trouble 
with it. 

Mr. GG: We try to hold this operation of checking looms to 
as simple a process as possible. There is no laboratory report nec- 
essary. We give the fixer as many gauges as is possible and gauge 
every part necessary to gauge, then the second hand checks ‘behind 
him. We do not make out any report whether there are worn parts 
and replacements necessary. Periodically, the supervisor will make 
a spot inspection. There again it is as simple as possible. We do 
not make any reports which consume much time. We try to empha- 
size fixing and not making a report. We think that if a part is 
found defective or if the loom is not set properly there was some 
misunderstanding on it and the fixer must immediately go back 
and correct it. Each loom will require a different type gauge. The 
Draper X-2 loom, a dozen or. so gauges can be used for that loom. 
Most of the important parts can be gauged. We have a total of 
about one dozen gauges. One is a four in one, for the stroke, 
sweep, cams and tie arm. 


The Chairman: You have had the method of inspection in your’ 


plant for quite a number of years. What improvement have you 


been able to see over the old type of inspection ? 


Mr. KK: We have experienced considerable improvement. We 
think the greatest advantage, it seems to be the best, as reports are 
very laborious for fixers to make out, We tried to make it as simple 
as possible and give each fixer a list of things and settings which 
should be done when the warp is out. He did not have to check it 
off when these things were done. He is expected to follow this list. 
The job is to train him to follow it. We think that if he is held 
responsible for checking the loom when the warp is out and doing 
the job then, the next warp can be placed on right away provided 
the loom is in good condition and the next warp should be expected 
to run good quality cloth. 

Mr. AA: Have you noticed a decided decrease in the seconds? 
_ Mr. KK: Yes. We started this system of going over it when 
the warp was out, and now they have seen the importance of going 
over the loom at this time and that way they do not have to go 
over it until the warp is out again. 

Mr. LL: Do you find that your total down-time for your loom is 
less under this system? Have you noticed any decrease in your 
supplies ? 

Mr. KK: I do not think so, after we once got over the rough 
part we did not. 

Mr. MM: Your down-time is greater if the inspection is made 
when the warp is out. I believe you save by not having to stop 
your machine after each warp is off. Your efficiency will be greater. 

The Chairman: Regarding the warp being tied back, what system 
is used there ? 

Mr. KK: We use both new patterns asl tying back, but I would 
employ the same system. It doesn't blow dirt on the warp. 

Mr. HH: Not for denim. 

Mr. MM: Does anyone here working on white cloth clean be- 
tween times, from the time the warp runs out to the time you put 
on another ? 

Mr. BB: We do not do any cleaning when our warps are out. 


We keep our looms clean and when the warp runs out we put it 
right back into operation. We have other methods of checking our 
looms. They follow a chart and keep checking them. We simply 
use compressed air to clean our looms. 

Mr. MM: Do you or your fixer make a thorough inspection of 
the loom when the warp is out? 

Mr. BB: No, we do not use that time to check the loom. We 
have another period for that, From the description of the cleaning 
and blow-off, how do you keep your cleaning crew from blowing 
grease from the crank shaft? I have much more grease on the new 
looms. The only way to put grease in a bearing is to put it in 
when the old grease comes out. About the only way we can tell is 
by watching for the old grease to come out, and using guns to put 
more in. 

Mr. KK: How do you keep from getting it on the cloth? 

Mr. BB: We do not keep it from getting on the cloth. 

Mr. KK: How do you get rid of the old grease? How do you 
get it off the cloth? 

Mr. BB: We do not have a great deal of trouble. In the inspec- 
tion room they have a type of wash out, and what is not removed 
there is taken out during the bleaching and finishing process. 

Mr. MM: How do you maintain a constant tension on the 
warps? Is there a method for maintaining that tension? It will 
control your width somewhat. Do you depend on: your weaver or 
fixed, or who do you depend on for this ? 

Mr. II: There are instruments on the market for that purpose, 
such as tensometers. You would have to determine the amount of 
tension on each shade to get best results. By careful inspection they 


could all be set that way, if it feels right for the experienced oper- 
ator, 


Mr. BB: Mr. GG, does the average weaver know if they are off. 


shade or not? 


Mr. GG: You could set new loom up and let them get the sense 
of feel, 


The Chairman: Does anyone have any further questions on the _ 


inspection of the loom proper before the warp is put into the 
looms ? 

Mr. BB: Most everyone who has new looms has gone to great 
lengths to keep their machines in top shape, do your beams show 
excessive wear, are they out of alignment due to excessive weight ? 

Mr. HH: We have several large beams, but we find that 26-inch 
heads are no more trouble than on the others. 

Mr. BB: I have 30-inch heads and I find on the high-speed slasher 
we cannot get a satisfactory bearing. It must be oiled well. We 
find that the shoulders are beginning to wear. They want to travel 
in their slots. 

Mr. KK: What are the Risslventaaes i in running a 30-inch beam ? 

Mr. BB: Handling and spate. We do not have an overhead 
beam. We had a 32-inch beam but could not slash with it. 

The Chairman: If the loom is in good condition up to this 
peat how do you inspect the first cloth after it has been started 
up? Does the weaver, the loom fixer, or the foreman inspect the 
cloth after it has been started up? 

Mr. AA: If the loom has been idle for some time on the first 50 
yards you are going to make a lot of cloth that is not first quality 
goods. 

The Chairman: Does anyone use a method of inspection by the 


weaver when they come in during the shift change? 


Mr. MM: The weaver inspects his cloth at regular intervals 
throughout the day. 


Systems of Marking Cloth 


The Chairman: Do you use a system of marking your cloth? 

Mr. MM: Yes, the shift coming on and the shift going off mark 
it a certain way. 

Mr. KK: Does anyone use one- half of a yard taken off, and 
carried to where it is inspected and averaged ? 

Mr. NN: We feel it is almost necessary. We take at least one 
repeat or maybe more on every warp. 

Mr. OO: We used to do that but our overseer came up with 
what we thought was a better idea. The second hand checks the 
warp as his job, then it is marked up on the loom and when the 
warp is tied back on he signs his name to it. We hardly have any 
rolls of seconds due to bad starts. 

The Chairman: How do you do this? 

Mr. OO: He checks by the pattern card. 

Mr. II: If it is general practice, what system do you use to have 
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nnouncement 


You (mill officials, selling house executives, students, professors ) 
have been asking for it—in fact you have begged for it! 


Now, after three years of work by the author and publisher, the 


»W. A. GRAHAM CL 
third edition of Clark’s Weave Room Calculations is available. we ARK 


Since exhaustion of the second edition there have been many requests for this book from men actively 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods, and a large number of increasingly urgent requests 
from textile school students and professors. The latter are interested primarily in the first part of the 
book—that dealing with cotton cloth calculations, In the revision of the first part (96 pages) some addi- 
tional rules have been included, making a total of 74, along with further pertinent information—partic- 
ularly as to loom speeds and the number of looms per weaver. 


The second part of this new edition shows full particulars (width, weight, ends and picks, and warp and % 
filling yarn numbers) for several thousand cotton cloths, grouped in tables appropriate to various sectors of 
the weaving industry. In the revision there have been added more than 700 fabrics, many of which attained 
importance during World War II. For some 1,900 plainwoven fabrics there have been added data as to the 
BYT (effective yards of yarn per pound of cloth) which also serves as the basis of the classification into 


groups. 


The author, W. A. Graham Clark, retired last year after many years as chief of the textile division of the 
United States Tariff Commission. His practical and absolutely accurate treatise of cotton yarn and cloth cal- 
culations should find wide application in the textile industry. 


Book Dept., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


(city, zone & state) 


Price | 
$5) | Please send copy(ies) of CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 
(third edition) at $5 each. | | 
| Payment enclosed with order (publisher pays , 
| “Send bill upon shipment (postage charged to buyer). 
ages | 
Pa | Signed: (please print) | 
(firm) 
Cloth 
(street address ) | 
bound 
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the inspector mark the cloth during the finishing process? Can 7m 
go right back and ask who did it? 

Mr. OO: We mark it with a small piece of twine of a different 
color which can be removed when we are through processing it. 
We have found the best results when each inspector has a different. 
color, then, when there is a defect we can check the color and go 
back to the person using this color. 

Mr. KK: Does anyone have a system we might adopt as a per- 
manent marker which we could even ship out to the market? 

The Chairman: If it has been, passed as a first-quality piece of 
goods and in the final inspection they find a defect, how .is this 
marked ? 

Mr. PP: Our loop cutter marks with a smal piece of filling 
yarn, just enough to see the mark. 

Mr. AA: Mr. DD, do you reclassify it in the final inspection ? 

Mr. DD: Yes, in the final inspection we use the string as a 
guide and when the quality has been established we just cut the 
string out. We do not leave the string in when it is shipped. 

Mr. QQ: We have found seconds in finishing, too. 

The Chairman: After your cloth is in the cloth room for inspec- 
tion, how do you report the seconds to the weave room, and how 
long does it take to correct that piece of cloth? What measures 
have been taken to report that cloth to the weave room? 

Mr. AA: In our weave room we do have a primary inspection. 
The inspector will mark with a chalk or a crayon. When all of this 
cloth gets to the cloth room it is reclassified. They indicate every 


defect and we contact each room and send the piece of cloth back - 


if necessary. 


Mr. GG: We have a re-inspector who classifies the goods and 
makes out a ticket showing the looms number and the cause of the 
defect. We try to get these back several times on each shift. He 
gets the loom fixer to correct the fault if it is mechanical. 

Mr. JJ: It comes right from the weave room? 

Mr. GG: Very close to it. After giving one ticket to the weaver 
we post the other one on the board. If we have a defect in a roll 
of cloth, that defect shows up on the pattern card. 

Mr. HH: In our plant the roll of cloth is taken to the inspection 
room where the defects are marked in the cloth. The inspector 
records only the looms that have defects in them so on this report 
blank only the number of rolls which have made seconds is record- 
ed. If the defect is bad they immediately notify the overseer and 
he notifies the weave room to try to catch it then. These reports go 
back to the weave room if the loom has a guide on it and someone 


_ from the weave room dates it and records a certain number of yard ; 


or a certain defect. This way you can go the sheets and see how 
many timés it has repeated the same defect. 

The Chairman: Do they take care of it by the shift or the loom 
itself ? 

Mr. HH: Actually, by the loom itself, as well as by the section 

Mr. KK: How far back do these reports go? 

Mr. HH: -In some cases for a year. 

Mr. RR:. Do you have these reports hanging in the room? 

Mr. HH: Yes, and we think it is very effective. We have hod 
this system for a number of years now. 

The Chairman: Do you shear and bleach before or after inspe- 
tron ? 

Mr. DD: It is done after inspection. I do not know any advan- 
tage of doing it before. 


YOU WANT GOOD 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 12—Loom Construction (the Pick Motion) 


OLT the front pick shaft box (or bearing) in place on 
the loom side and move it forward, towards the front 
of the loom, and:down as far as the bolt slots will allow, 
and tighten both bolts securely. Then put the pick shaft in 
place and slide the back pick shaft box on it and tighten it 
securely. It is sometimes necessary to remove one or both 
of the boxes and file them for proper fit to prevent the shaft 
from binding. It is absolutely necessary that the pick shaft 
work perfectly free without any binding whatsoever, and 
all the lengthwise play should be removed by adjusting the 
back box forward. Next, put the pick ball in place on the 
pick shaft, and secure it by applying and tightening the pick 
ball cover. Care should be used when applying the ball 
cover to be sure that the pick ball cannot rise up high enough 
to contact it. It is very often necessary to file the filing bars 
on the cover to raise it to the proper height. 


PICK BALL PICK CAM TOE, OR POINT 


PICK 
SHAFT 


Fig. 36 


Next, move the pick cam into place to where the pick 
cam hub will contact the cam shaft box and turn the cam 
to a point where the pick ball! will rest on the highest point 
of the cam point, then adjust the back pick shaft box up or 
down, as needed, to obtain the setting, between the pick 
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ball and cam point, shown in Fig. 36A. As shown, the pick 
ball should contact the pick point its full width. Fig. 36B 
shows a setting where the pick shaft box is too high, caus- 
ing the pick ball to contact the point only.on one side; the 
outside highest point. Fig. 36C shows setting obtained by 
the pick shaft box being too low, allowing the pick ball to 
contact the point on the inside lowest point. Either of the 
last two mentioned settings will cause excessive wear on 


both the ball and the cam point. 


Bolt the pick cam onto the pick shaft, ‘and adjust it so as 
to allow the top of the arm to project three-quarters of an 
inch above the top of the pick shaft, and tighten it securely. 
Three types of pick arms are used on Draper looms—short, 
on narrow looms under 36 inches wide; medium, on looms 
36 to 50 inches wide; long, on all looms above -50 inches. 
I would suggest the same setting for all three when building 
the loom. Repeat the above-mentioned operations at the 
opposite end of the loom. 


Next, build the parallel assembly, shown in Fig 37A 
and B. (This is best done by holding the parallel in a 
vise.) Next, put the picker stick up through the slot in the 
lay, and slide the parallel in place on the end of the rocker 
shaft and tighten it securely. Be sure that the end of the 
parallel fits snugly against the outer end of the rocker shaft 
box. Loosen the spring stud nut enough so that spring stud 
and nut can be turned together. Using two wrenches, turn 
the stud until the slack is taken out of the heel strap and 
the spring shell stops turning. Now turn the spring stud to 
provide the necessary tension. Tighten the spring stud nut 
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Yarn processed yearly on Allen warper beams and beams using 
Allen heads is sufficient to reach to the moon and back 93,000 
times. The overwhelming preference for Allen beams is based upon 
‘time-tested dependability and modern features that withstand 
roughest handling under today’s heavy loads. Made for all models 
of high speed warpers. 


REQUEST CATALOG 
GK — COTTON 


With Improved Cast- 
iron Inside Supports E N 


at ends, and three 


two-ply wooden sup- COMPANY 

ports between. Warper Beams — Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 

GR — RAYON : 

With Improved Cast- Allen High Speed Warper 

iron Inside Supports and Creel for all fibres” 


at ends, and seven 


two-ply wooden sup- | 
ports between. General offices — 153 River Road 


New Bedford, Mass. 


GN — NYLON, 

SYNTHETICS JOSEPH BOWLER, JR. 
With five Improved 50 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 
Cast-iron Inside Sup- CARLTON OLIVER 
ports as shown, 405 E. Worthington Ave. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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Sweep Plue 3/4 


Lesther Bumper 
Parallel Adjusting Screw 
Picke: Stick Bolt 
Paraile! Shoe 
Paralte! 


Spring Stud 
Spring Stud Nut 
B 


Fig. 37 


securely, while holding the stud in position with wrench. 
Repeat this operation on opposite end of the loom. 

Put the short lug strap in place on the pick arm and bolt 
it onto the lug strap connection, and adjust the lug on 
connection to a point where lug will turn freely, but with 
a minimum of lost motion between the lug and connection. 
Attach the lug strap hanger to the picker stick, then put the 
long lug strap in place and bolt it onto the lug connection; 
tighten the long lug bolt just enough to hold it straight with 
the lug connection and adjust the lug strap hanger to a 
position on the pick stick to where the lug strap assembly 
will be two inches higher on the picker stick than it is on 
end attached to the pick arm;. then tighten the lug strap 
hanger securely. Repeat this operation on the opposite end 
of the loom. 


With the crank arm on bottom center, slide the pick cam 
into running position, up against the inside end of the cam 
shaft box, then turn the pick cam until the pick ball rests on 
the highest point of the pick point and adjust the long lug 
to give the desired sweep, or stroke on the picker stick; then 
tighten the long lug strap belt securely. Repeat this opera- 
tion on the opposite end of the loom. The sweep (or 
stroke) on the picker sticks will vary with the different 
widths looms and the fabrics being woven. But regard- 
less of the width of the loom the sweep on stick must be 
sufficient to release the shuttle ‘from the gripping position 
between the front box plate and the back binder. 


Next, adjust the round pointed set screw in the pick cam 
rim to a point where there will be one-quarter of an inch 
clearance between the lug on the cam rim and the stop 
provided on the pick cam hub, then tighten the jam nut 
on the set screw securely. Make sure that all bolts in the 
cam rim and cam hub are securely tightened. 


On all the older model looms the various mechanisms 
are designed for the pick cam to be set so that the shuttle 
will start moving out of the shuttle box when the crank 
shaft is on the exact top center position. But due to differ- 
ent designing and arrangements this is not true for the new 
X Model Draper looms. On these X Model looms the 


shuttle starts moving out of the shuttle box before the crank 
arm reaches top center. These settings will average from 
21% inches to 23% inches back from the front center position 
of the lay to the reed. To obtain these settings turn the 
lay to front center then move it back, turning the crank 
shaft over and back towards top center, the required distance 
and secure it in place with the brake. Put the pick cam in 
running position and turn it forward until the pick ball 
rests in the cup of the pick point and all the play is drawn 
out between the long lug strap and the picker stick with the 
picker stick back against the lay end strap; then tighten the 
set screws in the pick cam hub and secure it to the cam 
shaft. 

The average settings for the pick cams on the various X 
Model looms might vary some from the above averages. 
Variations could be caused by a number of things, such as 
width of looms, fabrics being woven, and speed of loom. 
Should you have trouble getting your looms to pick and run 
properly, I would suggest that you write and state your 
problems to the loom builders and they will gladly furnish 
you with the necessary information to solve your problems. 

You will note that I have suggested setting and timing 
the pick cam after all other settings have been made on the 
pick motion. This is somewhat unorthodox procedure, but 
I will have a great deal more to say on this subject, and my 
reasons why, when we get to weaving cloth and fixing the 
loom. After one pick cam has been set and tightened turn 
the crank shaft one revolution, placing the shuttle in the 
opposite end of loom, and repeat the above operation. 


- Put the check strap in place with the two slotted ends be- 
tween the check strap holder and the shuttle check. Tighten 
the bolt just enough to hold the strap and check in place, 
and then turn the crank shaft until the pick ball rests on the 
highest point of the pick point, with the picker stick at its 
extreme forward position of stroke, and adjust the check 
strap so that it will be drawn tight against the outer end of 
shuttle check and have one inch clearance between the inside 
loop and the picker stick. The bolt should be placed central 
of the slot in the shuttle check, and tightened securely. Turn 
the crank shaft one revolution, placing the shuttle in oppo- 
site end of loom, and repeat this operation on opposite end 
of loom. 

When using check straps with hair on one side, and 
many mills do use these, the hair side should contact the 
picker stick. Check straps will vary in length. Most straps 
used on Draper looms are 22 to 23 inches long; this will 
have to be determined by the stroke, or sweep, of the picker 


. required to operate the loom properly. 


The pick shafts used on the older model Draper looms 
have a projecting piece made onto them which acts as a stop 
for the shaft when the loom picks. When building a new 
loom, or applying a shaft to an old loom, it is usually neces- 
sary to file this projecting piece in order to obtain the correct 
adjustment. This projecting piece strikes the loom side and 
stops the upward throw of the pick ball when it passes over 
the pick point on the pick. This adjustment should be made 
so that the pick ball will have a slight clearance, not exceed- 
ing one-eighth of an inch, when it passes over the highest 
point of the pick point. On the newer X Model looms this 
pick shaft stop projection is made onto the pick shaft and is 
provided with an adjusting screw and a jam nut. Make sure 
that the jam nut is securely tightened after the necessary 
adjustment has been made. The entire pick motion is sub- 
jected to terrific strain while the loom is in operation, and 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. NICK & 
| OEXTRINES, GUMS, CORT SUGARS & 


CORN STARCHES, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
new YORK, ™ 


$. 
sP ART ANBURG, 


Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM 
JACKETED SIZE KETTLES 


Adjustable 
Agitator 
Attachment | 
Our Standard Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Our Double Clamp Type Portable Mixers are 
Size Kettles are made of the highest quality adjustable to any angle without changing clamp : > 
materials obtainable. They are produced in 14 position. They can be furnished with any size or fA timinoean 
sizes with or without covers. type motor. RA 


For complete details write for descriptive folder 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. ~NEW YORK, N.Y. CHARLOTTE, N. 
1064-1080 MainStreet 6708 Empire State Bldg. 513 So. Tryon Street 
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good heavy flat and lock washers should be used on all the 
bolts, and they should be securely tightened. 


Boxing the Shuttle 


Adjust the front box plate to where there will be one- 
quarter of an inch clearance between the shuttle and the 
front box plate at the entrance of the shuttle box. Pull the 
shuttle all the way into the box until the shuttle spur con- 
tacts the picker stick. Then adjust the outer end of the front 
box plate and the eccentric back binder stud to line the point 
of the shuttle spur exactly with the center of the picker 
stick slot in the lay, and to raise the left-hand protector rod 
dagger five-eighths of an inch from the top of the frog. 
Then tighten the dagger stop so as to allow one-eighth of 
an inch clearance between it and the left-hand dagger (the 
dagger stop is shown in Fig. 28, January, 1950, issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN). There should always be a piece of 
leather between the dagger stop and the left-hand dagger. 

Next, place the picker on the picker stick and make sure 
that center of the hole in picker lines perfectly with the tip 
end of the shuttle spur. If the picker does not line with 
the spur, remove it and trim it out with a pocket knife to 
draw it to the right or left as desired. Parallel the picker 
so that the tip end of the shuttle spur will be on exact 
parallel line with the center of the hole in picker at extreme 
back and forward motions of the picker stick. This is done 
by driving the picker up or down at the back position of the 
stick, or by using the adjusting screw in the parallel shoe to 
raise or lower the picker at the extreme end of the forward 
stroke. While paralleling the picker be sure that the shuttle 
is resting flat on the lay end plate. Some recommend adjust- 


ing the picker slightly lower than parallel line with the 


shuttle spur at the extreme forward end of the stroke, but 
I do not think this is wise policy. The picker stick, and of 
course the picker, will rise slightly at the end of its forward 
movement when the loom is in operation. It might be possi- 
ble to use enough tension on the parallel spring to prevent 
the slight rising of the stick, but I am convinced this would 
be very unwise for a number of reasons, which will be fully 


‘discussed later. 


The picker should be secured to the stick with a five- 
eighths-inch No. 8 wood screw. On the right-hand end of 
the loom the screw should be inserted into the picker on 
the side of the picker loop pointing towards the end of the 
lay. On the left-hand end the screw can be inserted from 
the front side of the loop. It is more convenient to put the 
sctew in from the front side, and is not objectional on the 
left-hand end. But if put in from the front side on the 
right-hand end the screw head will sometimes pick up the 
strand of filling yarn as the shuttle leaves the box, and this 
will cause stringy selvages and jerked in filling, which in 
most cases would have to be classed as defective cloth, of 
seconds. At no time should the picker be allowed to touch, 
or drag on the lay end plate. If the picker cannot be driven 
down low enough to parallel with the picker without touch- 
ing the lay end plate it is the wrong type picker for the 
loom. 


Mechanical Let-off Motions 


There are several different types of mechanical let-off 
motions used on Draper looms. The Roper let-off is used 


more than any other, and that is the one I have chosen to 
cover. All parts of this let-off are shown in Figs. 38 and 
39. To build, proceed as follows: Bolt the worm wheel 
shaft bracket in place, but do no tighten the bolts. Put the 
let-off pinion gear in place on the let-off pinion shaft, and 
secure it with key and set screw. Put the pinion shaft in 
place in the worm wheel bracket. Put an empty yarn beam 
on the loom, in running position, resting on the yarn beam 
bearings. Adjust the worm wheel shaft bracket to position 
where the let-off pinion gear will mesh properly with the 
gear on the beam head, then tighten the worm wheel bracket 
bolts securely. 

Put the controlling lever bolt in tice | in the controlling 
lever stand and bolt the controlling lever stand in place on 
the loom side, and tighten the bolts lightly. Put the con- 
trolling lever in place, and attach the whiproll vibrator rod 
to it, then adjust the controlling lever. stand to where the 
bottom end of the controlling lever will clear the top of 
the worm wheel shaft bracket one-quarter of an inch; then 
tighten the controlling lever stand bolts securely. Bolt the 
beam lever bracket. in place, and tighten bolts lightly. As- 
semble the beam lever and the necessary collars provided 
onto the beam lever shaft, and insert the shaft through the 
beam lever bracket, allowing the beam lever to rest on the 
empty loom beam drum. Attach the controlling lever link 
to the link lever and slip the link lever in place on the shaft, 
but do not tighten the set screw. 

Assemble the pallet, pallet spring, and the sities 
rod onto the pallet lever and slip it into place on the let-off 
pinion shaft, and make sure that the top of the controlling 
lever link is held in place between the pallet and controlling 
lever. Put the rachet let-off wheel in place on pinion shaft 
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Fig. 38 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
WEAVING FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


TROUBLES 


Why not try DIXIE LOOM 
REEDS—The Reed that will 
reduce your end breakage 
and shuttle cutting. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


“Dixie Loom Reeds 
Fulfill Your Needs” 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Machine Parts @ Dies @ Metal Stampings 
Box 875 Phone 7854 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
A, A. “Red” Brame, Sales Representative LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems — 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


J. CASTE E.|.: HAYS REYNOLD 
UNIFORM Sharfélie 3, Greenyille; 


JAMES. “JACOBS 
“Spartanburg, $. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION THE KEEVER STARCH co. 
“a = WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Fig. 39 


and up against the pallet lever. Assemble the parts on the 
let-off friction dog, and slide it into place as shown in Fig. 
38. Adjust the beam lever bracket to where the beam lever 
shaft will be center of the slot on end of the let-off friction 
dog, and tighten the beam lever bracket bolts securely. Put 
pinion cross head in place as shown in Fig. 38. Put the 


internal gear in place as shown in Fig. 39; this internal | 
gear has a loose gear inside of it which of course should be | 
put in place at the same time. Make sure that the pinion 
gear is up against the inside end of the worm wheel shaft 
bracket, and all other parts that have been assembled on the 
let-off pinion shaft are in a compact position, up against 
each other, then put the let-off pinion shaft arm on the § 
pinion shaft and position it so that there will be ;4; of an J 
inch clearance between it and the internal gear, and tighten | 
the pinion shaft arm set screws securely. Raise the link } 
lever one-quarter of an inch, with the beam lever resting on § 
the loom beam drum, and tighten the lever set screw se- 
curely. Apply ‘the let-off guard, outside bearing support, 
and the outside bearing. These parts should be filed and 
fitted to where there is no binding whatsoever in the outside 
bearing, and the bolts tightened securely. Put the pinion 
shaft handle hub on the shaft handle in place and tighten 
the set screws securely. Put the driving rod arm in place, 
and attach the connecting rod end to it, and slip the rod 
end onto the connecting rod. 


Turn the lay to front center position and hold the pallet 
lever back against the stop on the controlling lever stand 
and adjust the connecting rod end to where there is no play 
between it and the driving rod arm and tighten the set screw 
in the rod end securely. Bolt the right and left-hand whip 
roll shaft bearings in place, and tighten the bolts lightly. 
Build the whip roll assembly as shown in Figs. 38 and 39, 
and put the whip roll shaft in place on the bearings and 
adjust the bearings to where there is one inch clearance 
between the shaft and the beam heads, and tighten the 
bearings securely. Put the whip roll lever plug, Fig. 39, in 
place on the whip roll vibrator rod and tighten the set screw 
securely. 

All let-off motions, mechanical or friction, have one thing 
in common—all the moving parts must ework absolutely 
free of any binding whatsoever. 


tor Experimental Purposes 


WO recently developed slashers are the center of much 
interest in the textile industry today. One, called the 
Callaway slasher, is in production by .West Point (Ga.) 
Foundry & Machine Co., a division of Batson-Cook Co., 
and the other is an experimental model developed by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. which has been set up in Merrimac 
Division textile laboratories of the firm at Everett, Mass. 
The Callaway slasher, it is claimed, will produce a full 
width warp of any possible number of ends per inch and 
total number of ends from a minimum quantity of yarn 
and with a minimum amount of waste, time and cost. It 
requires no warping or beaming, taking its yarn supply from 
individual packages such as cones, tubes or cheeses, and 
delivering a sized warp ready for the loom with as little as 
15 to 20 pounds of yarn. It is a versatile, multi-purpose 
machine, functioning equally well on cotton, synthetics, 
worsted, wool and silk yarn, and combinations of these. 
Warp treatments may be evaluated by putting two or 


more treatments on the same warp at the same time and 


weaving them on the same loom at the same time. For 
example, on a warp of 3,000 ends, 1,000 ends can be 
treated with Compound A, another 1,000 with Compound 
B, another with Compound C, and weaving results tested 


without variables involved when different looms are used 
or when the tests are run at different times. This process 
can also be used to testing drying methods by weaving a 


The new slasher being built by West Point Foundry and Machine Co. 
under license from Callaway Mille Co. 
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Increase Weaving Quality and Efficiency 
| THE NORCROSS VISCOMETER 
| for Correct Viscosity Sizing 


q 
My 


NORCROSS PRESSURE REGULATORS 


for correct squeeze roll application of pressure 
Over 150 Mills Equipped ~ Write for Bulletin 


NORCROSS CORPORATION 


Southern Office 
123 N. POPLAR ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
RALPH HOWELL, Southern Manager 


PRODUCTS 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 
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help improve loom operation 


Both features are mew! The Rhoads TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD Loom Drive, illustrated in the larger 
circle, automatically maintains a constant, uniform 
belt tension through its double pivoted motor base 

. reduces shock and vibration, and consists of: 


NEW DOUBLE PIVOTED ROCKWOOD BASE 
RHOADS RESILIENT TANNATE MOTOR BELT 
2 INTERMEDIATE SHAFT PULLEYS 
MOTOR PULLEY 
INTERMEDIATE SHAFT 
RHOADS TANNATE LOOM BELT 


The Rhoads Bi-Cut* Check Strap, illustrated in the 
smaller circle, is really tough . . . but flexible enough 
to resist sudden shock and hard wear; the “Bi-Cut” 
design with sloping slots allows body of strap to drop. 
clearing binder bolts and nuts . . . “Bi-Cut” edges 
flare, accommodating are of picker stick. “Bi-Cuts” 
are sorted for weight so that the best dimensions may 
be supplied for varying loom conditions. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
*Trade Mark @ Patent Applied For 


STRAPS FOR LOOMS AND OTHER 
MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS | 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. | 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


Fast, accurate, dependable—is the kind of 
service offered by our Maintenance and Repair 
Department. Here, skilled technicians inspect, 
adjust and repair every instrument in use. By 
loaning you other knotters this service is yours 
—on request or on a periodic schedule. 


\ ATLANTIC CITY 
\ MAX &-\2 \9S0 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


"MILL DEVICES COMPANY | 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxuin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
‘R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH Main Srreer, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA 


WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


warp, one-third of which has been dried by hot air, one- 
third by cylinder, and one-third by infra-red. 

In addition to its use for organizations conducting re- 
search, the Callaway slasher will be of particular value to 
mills for slashing short-run styles and for making up sam- 
ples for new styles, as well as to sales yarn mills who put 
their products into woven form for samples and for evalua- 
tion of weaving quality, the firm states. The machine opet- 
ates entirely on electricity using a power supply of 220 volts, 
three-phase, 60 cycles, 60 amperes per line. A control panel 
provides for selection of any one type of drying or any 
combination of the different types of drying. An adjustable 
speed main drive regulates operating speeds from two yards 
per minute to maximum. 

The drying chambers contain provision for hot air, cylin- 


der, and infra-red drying, which may be utilized separately | 


or in combination, selecting the sequence of drying desired. 
Both sides of the yarn are exposed to the infra-red radiants 
which are electrical conducting coated glass plates. There 
are two radiant drying chambers with a total heat capacity 
of 9.6 kilowatts equally divided. | 

The hot air drying uses fin-type electric heaters enclosed 
in a duct connected to the outlet of a centrifugal blower 
from where the hot air can be directed to any or all of the 
drying chambers. The infra-red radiants act as vanes to 
guide the air flow, and additional air heating is also obtain- 
ed where radiants are in use. 

The cylinder chamber contains four positively driven 18-. 
inch diameter, eight-inch face copper cylinders. Each cylin- 
der is equipped with two strip heaters thermostatically con- 
trolled. The entire drying unit is enclosed in an asbestos 
type enclosure to minimize heat loss with. side panels hinged 
to provide easy access to all working parts. All shafts are 
mounted in sealed type ball bearings, and cylinders and 
guide rolls are end mounted to facilitate threading. 

The size box and rolls are mounted at the rear of the 
drying unit. There are two six-inch diameter, eight-inch 
face synthetic rubber covered squeeze rolls and one stainless 
steel immersion roll. A ten-quart stainless steel vat rests in 
a stainless steel tank filled with glycerin and heated by two 
thermostatically controlled immersion type electric heaters. 
The vat is easily removed to clean or change size formula, 
and the depth of immersion can be regulated by a hand 


‘crank which raises and lowers the entire tank and vat assem- 


bly. The squeeze rolls are mounted one over the other and 
driven with adjustable pitch V-belt sheaves which can be 
adjusted to-vary tension between the drying unit and squeeze 
rolls. Squeeze pressure is controlled by a weight and lever. 


Monsanto’s Experimental Unit 


Design and construction of a complete, experimental 
slasher for testing synthetic sizing agents has been accom- 
plished by Monsanto Chemical Co. The stainless steel unit, 
part of an improved testing system developed by Monsanto, 
has been set up in the company’s Merrimac Division textile 
laboratories at Everett, Mass. 

Milton J. Scott, assistant director of research at Merrimac, 
said that technology has not kept pace with synthetic resin 
developments in the field of warp sizing. “One of the 
important reasons technology has lagged,’’ he added, “is the 
need for better screening methods and evaluation techniques 
for prospective sizing agents. The design and construction 
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Frank Masterson, research chemist in Monsanto's Merrimac Division 
textile laboratories at Everett, Mass., checks the temperature on the 
drying cans of the new experimental slasher. The slasher was specially 


designed and constructed by Monsanto to provide adequate testing 
facilities for synthetic sizing agents. 


of the new Monsanto experimental slasher is one step to- 
ward an improved system of testing whether a synthetic 
resin has any value as a warp size. The new slasher has a 
major role among preliminary screening aids, as well as in 
technical service to mills using Stymer’S, Monsanto's chem- 
ical aid for sizing acetate warps. The final test, of course, 
is in the mill itself.” 

The experimental slasher in Merrimac’s textile laboratory 
reproduces as closely as possible the model's counterpart in 
the mill. It is designed to afford great latitude in control 
of normal variables. The slasher includes a removable size 
box, immersion roll, squeeze rolls, frve drying cans, lease 
rods, rake and take-up beam. Dry cans, rolls and other 
moving parts are connected through a stainless steel panel 
with the operating mechanism. Metal locker doors in the 
rear of the unit provide easy access to the parts. 

Thermostatic controls maintain size temperatures in the 
size box at between 90° and 220° F. The immersion roll 
and bottom squeeze rolls are stainless-steel. The upper 
squeeze roll is rubber covered. Gauges are attached for read- 
ing the variable air pressure. Individual controls run to each 
of the five drying cans. Gauges on each can indicate tem- 
perature; maximum temperature 1s 298° F. 

Six lease rods separate the yarns. The slasher has a capac- 
ity of 300 yards at a speed of zero to 75 yards a minute with 
a stretch up to 20 per cent. Runs on the slasher are preceded 
by tests of tensile strength, elongation, hardness, flexibility 
or fold endurance, and moisture regained. Aqueous solu- 
tions are prepared for this purpose. 

Synthetic sizings that meet these tests favorably are ap- 
proved for further trial on the experimental slasher. Sized 
yarns treated with the tested material are examined for ten- 
sile strength, elongation and size content, and microscopi- 
cally in cross section to assess penetration. Abrasion tests 
are run on a cohesion tester, single end yarn abrader and 
the dynamic heddle abrasion tester. 


New Zealand’s phormium industry seems on the verge of 
revival. Phorium, one of the few useful plants native to 
that country, is a source of hard fiber similar to sisal or 
abaca, and is commonly used in woolpacks matting, binder 
twine and lashing. 
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TRADE MARK 


Smproved 
LUG STRAP 
SUPPORT 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
ISSUED AND PENDING 


Made of strong light weight metal 
to withstand the shock and jar of 


the loom. And moderately priced. 
size No. UP—10 for 1%%-inch 
narrow Lug Straps. 


No. UP—15 for all 14-inch Lug 
Straps. 


No. UP—20 for all 2-inch Lug 
Straps. | 


Saves you in straps, picker sticks, 
and supplies. Get 6 for service 


tests and be convinced. 


NO OTHER COMPANY IS LICENSED TO 
MANUFACTURE THIS DEVICE 


Manutactured Exclusively By 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE TREASURER initialed the final draft of the yearly state- 
ment and phoned the Superintendent. ‘I thought you'd 
like to know,’’ he said, ‘that the final figures show we 
had a big year. You fellows did a good job down there.”’ 


The Superintendent said, “Fine. Come 
down and see us some time and we'll 
show you how we do it.”’ 


FIFTEEN MINUTES later the Superintendent, 
the Dyer and the Chemist were grouped 
around the Treasurer. ‘Let's start here,”’ 
the Superintendent suggested. “‘This is where the plant 
water supply gets Threshold Treatment with Calgon.f”’ 


The Treasurer said, ““That’s good.”’ 


“It sure is,’’ the Superintendent said. few parts per 


million of Calgon stop rust. New piping costs a lot more 


than Calgon.” 


“PIPING COSTS!” the Dyer broke in. ‘Have you ever tried 
to get clear colors with some of these dyes when there's 
a lot of iron in the water? Threshold Treatment with 
Calgon cuts iron content from 2 parts per million to less 
than .1 part. We get brighter shades and faster colors— 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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and there's no expensive stripping and re-dyeing. That's 
where Calgon gives us real savings.’’ 


“SPEAKING. OF SAVINGS,” the Chemist spoke, “you might 
check our peroxide bill for last year. Calgon reduces iron 
pick-up, so we use less bleach. That's an extra dividend 
we get from our Calgon investment. ”’ 

The Treasurer glanced at his watch. ‘This Calgon 
sure makes nice conversation but I’m afraid I'll have to 
get back. Anyway, I’m glad you fellows told me all 
about 

“ALL?” the Superintendent said, ‘We're using Calgon in 
a dozen other applications where it is just as essential,”’ 


‘*And,”’ chimed in the Chemist, ““we haven't even 
mentioned Calgon’s technical service. New problems 
keep coming up in this business—-and Calgon, Inc. is 
right there with help when we need it.”’ 


Agger hat ia 
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Glycerine Works tor the 


By MILTON A. LESSER 


HEN glycerine was discovered 170 years ago by an 

WV ann Swedish scientist, it was merely another 
chemical novelty, with no discernible practical applications. 
Nearly a century passed before anybody found any impor- 
tant industrial use for the product. Then suddenly, in 1862, 
the textile world adopted the foundling and put it to work. 
The first major industrial use was in textile processing. 
It was in the Summer of 1862 that glycerine solved a difh- 
cult problem for the French producers of fine muslin fab- 
tics. These craftsmen had found that in their mills they had 
to maintain high temperatures and high humidity in order 
to prevent the breaking of delicate threads. A Paris scientist 
told the textile men about glycerine’s ability to absorb and 


retain moisture, and suggested that they try soaking the 


threads with this versatile fluid. The new glycerine treat- 
ment was first applied at Tarare, a southern hillside town 
which is still famous for its mousselines and velvets. The 
glycerine worked like a charm; the threads no longer dried 
out, and it was no longer necessary to keep the air of the 


mills heavy with the humidity of a tropical jungle. The 


glycerine process spread quickly through other French tex- 
tile centers and then to the outside world. 

Technicians in France, England and America bent their 
heads over the laboratory search for other applications of 
glycerine magic to textile manufacture, and were not long 
in finding new uses. Today. millions of pounds of the 
versatile fluid are consumed yearly in many varied textile 
processes. 

The value of glycerine still rests primarily on its. hygro- 
scopic action. In addition it is an important plasticizer and 
softening agent, and an excellent solvent. Its viscosity makes 
it a useful suspending medium for insoluble substances. It 
is also. a good lubricant, with the usual advantage of being 
completely water soluble. 


Machine Printing 


Of the various uses for glycerine in the textile industry, 
none is more important than its employment in textile print- 
ing. This was brought out very definitely in a survey made 
by the American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
Orists at the request of the Glycerine Producers Association. 
In this survey, an indicative cross-sectional picture of gly- 
cerine utilization was obtained through questionnaires sent 
to a selected list of cotton and rayon dyeing, printing and 
finishing plants. About 140 responses were received. A 
statistical breakdown of the data thus obtained showed that 
approximately 90 per cent of the glycerine used by the 
responders went into printing and finishing. Of the 1,262, 
565 pounds of glycerine used by these 140 plants in one 
year, 1,062,710 pounds of glycerine went into printing 
preparations and 60,110 pounds were used for textile finish- 
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ing. Substantial quantities of glycerine were also employed 
in sizing, dyeing and other applications. 

Glycerine finds important roles in many fabric printing 
processes (e.g., direct, discharge, resist, screen) and is em- 


ployed in the formulation of printing pastes for all classes 


of dyestuffs. Indicative is the observation to the effect that 
the principal ingredients of most, if not all vat print pastes 
are color, thickener, glycerine, alkali, and reducing agent. 
The function of glycerine in printing pastes has been well 
indicated by the fact that its hygroscopic properties enable 
the preparation of dyestuff pastes that have ‘‘excellent”’ 
workability. Its presence promotes fixation and when age- 
ing conditions are on the dry side its moisture-retaining 
and absorbing action comes into effect. In addition, in- 
creased color value is obtained from the dyestuffs when 
suitable quantities of glycerine are employed. As an exam- 
ple of its use the following print paste formula for the 
alkali carbonate process for vat dyestuffs: 


British gum thickening ......... 
Potassium carbonate ........... 4). 


Glycerine is also present in the reducing paste, which is 
used in conjunction with the above: 


Potassium carbonate ........... 
British gum thickening ......... 80 


It has been similarly observed that, because of its hygro- 
scopic properties, the addition of glycerine to print pastes 
will increase the color yield and uniformity of almost any 
color that is later to be acid or steam aged. As an example, 
occasionally Indigosol prints show poor color yield and 
unevenness after ageing. Such goods are then aged a second 
and even a third time. It has been found that the failure of 
the first ageing is due to a lack of sufficient moisture in the 
steam that is fed into the ager. In such instances, the addi- 
tion of glycerine and a trace of copper sulfate to act as a 
catalyst will yield muth fuller prints. 

Of decided interest in connection with the use of glycer- 
ine is a recently reported study of some conditions affecting 
the application of vat colors. This study included a general 


consideration of both dyeing and printing with vat colors; 


printing being considered fundamentally as a localized dye- 
ing. These investigations showed that reduction and solu- 
tion occur in glycerine vehicles. It was also observed that 
the amount of dyeing which occurs is related to the amount 
of moisture present. 

Glycerine plays an essential role in the formulation of the 
thickenings used in conjunction with vat dyes. The glycer- 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


ine serves to insure that the fabric holds a suitable amount 
of moisture while passing through the ager. This ts impor- 
tant because color development does not take place if the 
fabric is too dry at this stage. Illustrative of its employment 
is the following formula for a typical thickening, which 
has been found satisfactory in large-scale use: 


Potassium carbonate ........... 134 Ib. 


In making the printing paste itself, for a strong color, 
three parts of thickening are mixed with one part of vat dye 
paste. For a weak color, the strong color paste is diluted 
with the thickener as required. Another general formula 


for a thickening has been given more recently as follows: 


Statch-tragacanth or 


starch-British gum ...... 500-500. parts 
Potassium or sodium 


The value of glycerine in the formulation of thickenings 


has been well indicated in a discussion of the machine and 


screen printing of Bemberg rayon. Here it was pointed out 
that one of the main difficulties encountered in printing 
Bemberg is breaking of the fiber. It is generally recognized 
that the higher the drying temperature after ‘printing, the 
greater the tendency of the threads to break. It has been 
shown that, in this respect, the kind of thickening. used 
may have a greater effect on Bemberg than on other rayon 
fibers. Thus, thickenings containing gum arabic, crystal 
gum, and similar products cause the fibers to break at the 
normal drying temperature (70° C.) On the other hand, 
thickenings of tragacanth or mixtures of equal parts of 
tragacanth and British gum to which at least 50 Gm. per 
liter of mineral oil or similar froth-preventing lubricant 
and 100 Gm. per liter of glycerine are added have no dele- 
terious effects on the fibers. Half these quantities of oil and 
glycerine are sufficient to protect the fiber in screen printing. 
By using these glycerine-containing thickenings, the amount 
of dry substance is considerably reduced and the threads 


are given an elastic coating which reduces their tendency to 
break. 

In addition to its extensive use in machine and screen 
printing pastes, glycerine also finds employment in discharge 
and resist printing methods. An interesting example of the 
latter is given in a patented procedure. Thus, to produce 
halftones, mat effects and the like, a resistant is applied onto 
the fabric with the aid of a screen or roller. The resistant 
may be underprinted or overprinted. It prevents the print- 
ing color from penetrating the textile or developing to the 
same extent as on untreated or non-reserved parts. A suit- 
able resistant for such purposes consists of : 


Gum tragacanth, 6 per cent..... 


The addition of a discharging agent to the resistant pro- 
duces white effects on colored backgrounds. A hyposulfite 
forms a suitable discharging agent. 

Also worth noting is a rather recent report of an European 
method which uses sodium dichromate in printing with 
mordant dyes. Here it is stated that printing and dyeing of 
cotton textiles can be carried out in a single-bath process in 
which the dichromate, glycerine and a starch or tragacanth 
thickener are incorporated in an aqueous solution of the 
dye. The textile passes from this dye bath to steaming 
chamber. For example, a red dye bath may be made from: 


Alizerin paste, 20 per cent: ......... 100 Gm, 
Sodium dichromate (1:1 in water)... 30 
A formula for a yellow dye bath calls for a mixture of: 

Sodium dichromate (1:1 in water)... 30 ” 


Glycerine's properties makes it a frequent and valued 
addition to many types of textile finishes. In such prepara- 
tions, it contributes to a better, fuller handle, to improved 
wearing qualities or to other desirable characteristics. Special 
finishes, such as flame retardant treatments, also take advan- 
tage of the qualities inherent in glycerine. 


lextile Dyeing Machines Piece 


By IRVING TEPLITZ 


EXTILE piece goods which cannot be subjected to 

tension during dyeing, are dyed in rope form on the 
dye beck. Fabrics dyed on dye becks include crepe. fabrics, 
spun rayons, woolens, and some filament rayon cloths. Fab- 
rics which can be given a certain amount of tension are dyed 
on the dye jig, the dye padder, or a combination of padder 
and jig, and more recently, with the advent of continuous 
dyeing methods, by padder in conjunction with a steamer 
unit or a Williams unit. 
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The jig, like many other textile machines, has undergone 
development. Originally, the jig was used for dyeing cot- 
tons under tension: one roller pulled the cloth off the other 
as the cloth unrolled. Today, the jig is used for dyeing 
rayons and acetates with a minimum of tension as these 
fibers are not as strong as cotton when wet. The jig is an 
open machine; the trend today is towards an enclosed ma- 
chine. Basically, the dye jig, jigg, or jigger is a machine 
for dyeing cloth at full width; the cloth is unrolled from 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


one roll, passed through a dyebath, and rolled up on an- 
other roll. One pass through the dyebath is an “end” or 
“run.” The operation is economical as the dyebath is small 
in volume (100 gallons) and the dyeing process is inex- 
pensive and results are level. A man can operate from two 
to three jigs. The diameter of the cloth roll is from two 
to three feet in diameter and holds about 500 pounds of 
cloth, about 1,500 yards. The jig is the ideal dyeing ma- 
chine for short runs of cloth. 

In the operation of the jig, the cloth passes through the 
‘dyebath in a few seconds during a run so that the actual 
dyeing process takes place on the cloth roll as the excess 
liquor runs out of the goods and falls back into the dyebath. 


As the wrapping of the cloth around the roll squeezes the | 


dye solution out of the goods, the less tension there is on 
the goods permits quicker dye absorption and quicker dye- 
ing. The number of runs should be in multiples of two, 
and additions of chemicals should also be in multiples of 
two; if the cloth is run but once through the dyebath, one 
end of the fabric would be dyed more may than the 
other. 

The use of an end cloth aids in dyeing on the jig. The 
cloth roll is sewn onto an end cloth of from five to 15 yards 
in length; this end cloth is wetted and wrapped around the 
rubber roll form of the jig. The end clath serves several 
purposes: it eliminates strain on the ends of the goods being 
processed, it slows up the period of drying and hence oxi- 
dation of vat dyed goods if the roll is stopped for a period 
of time, and it aids in eliminating a heavier dyed end of 
the cloth; it also insulates the cloth being processed if the 
rubber or metal roll form has a higher temperature (due to 
thermal transference of heat) than the dyebath. The seams 
of the cloth and the end cloth should be joined together by 
two or three rows of fine stitch to avoid strain on the cloth 
being processed. The end cloth should be of the same tex- 
tile fiber as the cloth being dyed; if the end cloth is cotton 
and the cloth being dyed is acetate, the acetate dye will not 
be absorbed by the cotton and the end of the acetate cloth 
will be heavier: dyed. 

The gray goods must be carefully batched and run onto 
the jig roller so that the cloth will be free of wrinkles and 
creases as it runs on the jig. The presence ef wrinkles and 
creases will cause a moire éffect to appea on the goods, 
which will be permanent in the case of acetate and will 
give a crowsfeet appearance on other types of cloth. The 
expander bars are used to regulate the tension of the cloth 
as it moves on the jig, and helps remove the creases and 
wrinkles in the goods. The “tensionless jig’ has motors 
on both the let-off and take-up rolls, and thus there is a 
nearly constant cloth speed for uniform dyeing results on 
rolls up to 34 inches in diameter. The difficulty in obtain- 
ing even tension and uniform dyeing is due to the changing 
diameters of the winding and unwinding rolls and their 
speeds; this in part is regulated by the electric circuit: as 
the roll builds up, the load on the motor increases and the 
speed of the motor drops; the voltage at the terminals of 
the motor reduces thus increasing the voltage of the un- 
winding motor with an increase in its speed. Some jigs run 
up to a speed of 100 yards per minute. 

The action of the expanders is to regulate the tension on 
the cloth as it unwinds; there are also brakes on the jig 


rolls which exert control on the tension of the cloth. The: 
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rollers themselves should have a thermal capacity lower than 
the dyebath so that the ends of the cloth will not be hotter 
than the middle of the cloth and thus cause uneven shading 
of color. Formerly, the run was reversed by hand; now, 
there is an automatic stopping and reversing device which 
permits the operator to handle more jigs and also eliminates 
possible error of a — count of the number of ends the 
cloth has run. 

The jig tank is made of stainless steel and is usually 
narrow and deep so as to give the cloth a long run through - 
a small volume of dyebath. The tank has overflow pipes at 
the top and a plug at the bottom drain, which is operated 
externally by a foot pedal and lever. 

In the open jig, the selvages tend to be cooler than the 
center of the roll during processing, and this can result in 
uneven removal of warp size, and uneven dyeing. In order 
to dye acetate fabrics with colors which will be fast to gas 
fumes, mainly blues, the enclosed jig has been introduced; 
this enclosed machine is also ideal for high temperature 
dyeing of nylon fabrics. The enclosed jig has windows to 
permit visual inspection and these are easily removable so 
that the jig can be loaded or unloaded by means of a chain 
hoist. The enclosed jig makes for a uniform temperature 
on the cloth roll throughout the dyeing cycle. | 

There are several types of jigs: constant speed single 
beam jig, single passage jig, totally immersion jig, and jigs 
in tandem for continuous open-width scouring of heavy 
cotton fabrics. | | 

The jig can be used for scouring, desizing and dyeing of 
direct, after-treated, developed and vat colors on various 
fabrics. The jig is used in conjunction with the padder on 
light shades wherever possible. It has been. found in the 
application of direct dyes that rayon warp streaks are mini- 
mized by padding the dyestuff, and then giving the cloth 
a salt rinse on the jig where necessary. On heavy shades 
or where a considerable amount of dyestuff must be put on 
the cloth, it is difficult to obtain level and full penetration 
of dyestuffs by use of the padder, hence the jig alone must 
be used, Pigment taffetas are padded and then scoured and 
dyed on either the dye beck or jig:due to the tight selvages 
which will cause shadiness, if handled on jig alone. The 
padder can be used for desizing of warp size in combination 
with a jig scour and dyeing process. 


Types of Jigs 


The dye padder is a continuous dyeing machine—the 
cloth passes open width through a dye solution and then 
immediately through two squeeze-rolls which squeeze out 
the excess dye liquor. Occasionally, the three-roll padder 
is used for more effective squeeze or ‘nip,’ There are 
various ways of threading the cloth through the rolls so as 
to get effective “nip.” The pressure exerted on the rolls 
may be five or more tons, usually by air pressure, with both 
sides perfectly controlled so that the pressure of the rolls 
will be even and the distribution of color exact. The speed 
of the padder is usually variable; the stainless steel dye pan 
or liquor box has necessary threading-up rolls. The advan- 
tages of the dye padder are fairly level dyeing, great 
speed and increased production which reduces costs, small 
dyebaths and less steam used; it requires little floor space 
and is relatively inexpensive to install. The disadvantages 
are that it is not good on heavy or dark shades, not good for 
acid dyeing, not easy to match shades or correct errors in 
dye, and for some crepes, too much tension is required. The 
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padder should have a set of steam pipes in the pan or 
liquor box so as to permit the even maintenance of tem- 
perature of dyebaths. 

Calco lists possible causes of shaded dyeings on piece 
goods at the padder as follows: 

Uneven set on padders. 

Pad rolls worn to a smaller diameter in the central portion or 
where fabric selvages usually run. - 

Pad rolls of uneven density, due to improper curing during their 
manufacture. 

Non-uniform flow of dye over the cloth entering the nip. 

Guide rolls shifted out of parallel with other rolls. 

Guide rolls stuck in bearings and dragging, or not revolving, 

Expanders not contacting cloth with uniform pressure across the 
width. 

Non-uniform moisture’ content of cloth entering the padder. 

Settling of dye dispersions in supply tank or padder pan. 

Uneven winding up of cloth on the take-up shell, 

Non-uniform removal of impurities from cloth preparatory to 
dyeing. 

yeing 

Uneven height ‘of singer flames. 

Cloth not protected from foam when it enters bath. 

The amount of dye padded onto cloth depends not only 
upon the concentration of dyestuffs, but also upon the per- 
centage pick-up, and the ratio of dye to water picked up. 
Preferential sorption of either dye or dye solvent during 


padding may cause (1) the padding solution to become. 


progressively weaker and the shade of the padded cloth 
progressively lighter, or (2) solution to become stronger 
and the shade of the cloth heavier. To overcome shading 
in such cases, feed baths must have a different proportion of 
dye from the starting bath. In ideal padding, both solvent 
and solute (dye) would be taken up in proportion to their 
concentration in the solution. In jig dyeing, the cloth is 
given any number of ends or runs until the cloth has 
reached the proper shade and depth desired; however, in 
pad dyeing, the time of contact between cloth and dyebath 
is short so that more careful control of the factors affecting 
dyeing is needed. There are certain considerations to be 
followed in pad dyeing: dry cloth picks up more solution 
than wet cloth, wetting agents should be used to facilitate 
quick absorption of dyebath, the weight of cloth and tight- 
ness or looseness of construction has definite relation to the 
speed of the machine and the amount of pressure to be ex- 
_erted by the rolls. 

In naphthol dyeing, the substantive naphthols, sihiich 
have affinity for the fiber, are dyed on the jig where salt can 
be used to exhaust the naphthol. The non-substantive naph- 
thols are padded on, and it has been found that padding at 
high temperatures permits the use of the substantive naph- 
 thols, as substantivity is reduced to a minimum. These facts 
bring out some of the points regarding pad dyeing: that 
exhaustion, migration and other factors are not necessary 
for level dyeing as the application of even shades by me- 
chanical means (of padding) can achieve the same result. 

Vat dyeing was formerly done on the jigs. One of the 
difficulties of jig dyeing of vat colors is the possibility of 
oxidation of the ends of the cloth during the dyeing proc- 
ess, which also occurs in sulphur dyeing. For short runs, 
the jig is the most economical method of applying vat dyes 
to cottons and spun rayons after a padding application of 
the vat dyestuff. For long runs, the jig has been displaced 
by two methods of dyeing: pad-steam and Williams unit, 
both being continuous processes. The pad-steam and Wil- 
liams unit has been used for other types of dyeing besides 
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vats: direct, sulphur, naphthol, and on different types of 
fibers, and with successful results. As time goes on, it is 
possible that the jig may take a minor role in dyeing, being 
used for small lots and short runs of cloth, and the newer 
methods of padding followed by continuous machinery set- 
ups utilized to handle long runs of all types of dyeing on 
all types of fabrics. 


Pad-Steam and Williams Methods 


The pad-steam method of vat dyeing was developed by 
Du Pont and is based on the fact that the reduction of the 
vat color to the “leuco”’ on a fabric can be carried out in 
seconds at 212°-F. in the absence of air. The vat color is 
padded on, the cloth is dried, cooled and then padded with 
caustic soda and sodium hydrosulphite and immediately 
passed through a steam chamber where the 212° F. reduc- 
tion takes place. The goods are then oxidized, rinsed and 
washed, dried and made ready for shipment. The three- 
roll pad is used for padding the vat dye. The process of 
pad-steam is similar to the vat printing process and devel- 
opment. The steam chamber is the only new piece of equip- 
ment introduced to the trade in the pad-steam continuous 
dyeing méthod. When the caustic soda and sodium hydro- 
sulphite are padded on the goods, salt and sodium formal- 
dehyde sulphoxylate are added to prevent migration of dye- 
stuff.and contamination of solution. Soda ash, in place of 
caustic soda, also prevents migration of dyestuff. 

The pad-steam method avoids the jig problems of migra- 
tion of vat dyestuffs, of having combinations of dyes which 
have the same rate of exhaustion, and other dyeing prob- 
lems. The complete pad-steam unit consisting of two pads, 
a hot flue dryer, a steam development unit and seven wash 
boxes, processes cloth at the rate of 125 yards per minute 
or 6,000 yards per hour (48,000 yards per eight hours) re- 
quiring four men as against the same production processed 
on 20-24 jigs with ten men for same period of time. The 
vat colors of the pad-steam method will be equal or better 
than the work done by the jig and in addition there is 
about a 40 per cent reduction in chemical cost and a saving 
in color of ten to 25 per cent. 

The Williams unit is a new type machine which performs 
about the same type of work as does the steam chamber in 
the pad-steam method of dyeing vat colors. It, too, is appli- 
cable for sulphur dyes and direct colors; naphthol colors 
are also handled by the Williams unit, but the coupling 


process of naphthol dyéing takes place under cool condi- 


tions. The Williams unit has been used for scouring,  de- 
sizing, Caustic removal in mercerizing process, impregnation 
of finish as well as dyeing. The Williams unit seeks to 
accomplish its work with small baths, thus showing economy 
in operation, The Williams unit is another continuous and 
less expensive method of handling vat dyes as compared 
to jig dyeing which is non-continuous and needs more oper- 
ators per yardage handled. 

Du Pont also developed the multi-lap method of con- 
tinuous processing of vat dyes; however, it has not had the 
development of the pad-steam method. 

The introduction of the pad-steam and Williams units 
makes for a demarcation between those plants which have 
this equipment and those which have jigs and padders to do 
vat dyes. In the long run, the plants with the newer meth- 
ods will have the business and will be in a position to oper- 
ate at cheaper prices offered to customers. It is estimated 
that 15,000 yards is the minimum run needed for economi- 
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cal dyeing of vat colors by continuous methods; this means 
about 200 pieces of a color. If the converter or customer 
ordering the dyeing can consolidate some of the orders on 
colors, he will be able to take advantage of the continuous 


methods. The price comparison might be compared to the 
difference between roller printing and screen printing. There 
are differences in the type of work turned out between 
roller and screen printing which makes the price differences 
reasonable, whereas there is no such difference between jig 
and continuous process vat dyeing. 


Meeting Consumers Needs 


By W. E. COUGHLIN, Textile Laboratory Director, Good Housekeeping Institute 


ANY of the improvements which consumers desire in 
textile products do not involve studies on the part of 
fundamental research workers. As an example, better in- 
formative labeling and the use of more serviceable trim- 
mings on garments concern other sections of the industry 
than that of the research worker. The consumers’ needs and 
desires in textiles, which I will mention today will, there- 
fore, be confined to those subjects which might conceivably 
result in studies at the research level. 


My source of information consists largely of correspond- 
ence with readers of our magazine, who write to us concern- 
ing their problems, and conversation with the many hun- 
dreds of people. who visit Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Our textile laboratory is constantly studying new textile 
products for editorial purposes and we also investigate all 
the items which are used on our fashion pages. In addition 
to these investigations, we check the service properties of 
our advertised products, and these run the gamut from dis- 
posable diapers through decorative fabrics and all sorts of 


wearing apparel. We are in a position, therefore, to find 


out how nearly the industry is supplying consumers’ needs 
in textiles, 

Women are extremely interested in any development 
which lowers the cost of upkeep and simplifies the care of 
their textiles, For example, although the magic name of 
nylon may be responsible for much of the interést in men’s 


shirts made of that fiber, the women’s interest is primarily - 


in the fact that these shirts launder easily and in many 
instances are reported to require no ironing. Women always 
express great interest in any finish which tends to make 
fabrics more soil resistant and to allow them to be cleaned 
easily. Especially is this true in the slip cover field, where 
great interest is expressed in resin finishes designed to make 
the fabric resistant to soiling. 


The improvement of dimensional stability in many fab- 
rics is a very desirable goal. Women desire such products 
and will pay a premium for them. Especially is this true in 
connection with sheer glass curtain fabrics. Sheer curtain 
materials which can be so stabilized as not to require the 
services of experts in cleansing are what every woman de- 
sires. Their experiences with curtains which stretched or 
shrank, depending upon the temperature and humidity 
conditions of the room, make them very receptive to glass 
curtain fabrics which will not change in dimensions during 
hanging. Naturally, they expect these curtains to launder 
satisfactorily without noticeable alteration in dimensions, 
provided that ordinary care is observed in the process. Great 
strides have been made in the stabilization of fabrics in the 
last few years, either through perfecting blends of different 


fibers, by heat setting techniques with thermo-plastic yarns 
and by the application of resins. Improved stabilization 
work on sheer materials is, however, a desirable goal. It is 
probably trite to state that women want fabrics with greater 
wrinkle recovery, and although much progress has been — 
made in this direction recently, especially with cottons, there 
is still room for improvement both from the standpoint of 
application technique and from the standpoint of perform- 
ance in use. Special finishes for this purpose which are non- 
chlorine absorptive apparently are not available at the 
present time, but it would be desirable to have such a type 
of finish. 


Better Dyes Desired 


For each fabric that is developed there are usually several 
different colors used for dyeing or printing the material, 
and since each color is susceptible to several different types 
of fading agencies, we find that there are more problems 
with colors on textiles than on any other component of the 
fabric. Certainly many items of clothing as well as decora- 
tive fabrics are discarded primarily because of the failure 
of colors. Although much fundamental research has been 
carried out by the major dyestuff manufacturers and by 
finishers on the improvement of colors and techniques, it is 
obvious that there is still need for further studies of the 
fundamental mechanisms of dyeing, involving improved 
penetration of the dyestuff and better methods of applica- 
tion. The number of fabrics sold today which do not have 
either adequate light or wash fastness is very high, and any 
discovery which would contribute toward better fastness in 
dyes would be very welcome. While on the subject of dyes, 
it is noted that many people have trouble with the lack of 
wash fastness in underwear fabrics, such as slips. The failure 
of these colors is usually traced to faulty pad dyeing meth- 
ods. Since this method of dyeing fails more often than the 
conventional to produce the desired wash fastness, it would 
seem that better techniques of application should be devel- 
oped in this field. 


Yarn-Dyed Taffetas 


Many of our readers have complained about the objec- 
tionable water spotting and poor cleansing properties of 
many yarn-dyed viscose taffetas. This is a type of fabric 
that the drycleaning industry has complained about also, 
inasmuch as water soluble stains cannot be removed from 
the material satisfactorily. The water soluble sizing used 
in the fabric is disturbed by contact with water and as a 
result the fabric cannot be dampened during ironing, water 
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soluble stains cannot be removed, and the material is ruined 
if a few drops of rain fall upon it. Certainly a sizing mate- 
rial which can withstand water should be developed for 
this type of fabric, or it should be removed from the mar- 
ket. | 

Elasticized fabrics used in many under-garments have 
been a source of some trouble, due to the fact that they 
frequently lose all of their elasticity long before the non- 
elasticized parts of the garment are worn out. Another 
minor problem which has arisen with elasticized yarns is 
the fact that the best anti-oxident used frequently develops 
a pink color in use, thereby causing a discoloration of the 
entire fabric. The development of a good anti-oxidant 
which would not discolor in use would be a desirable 
achievement in this field, 

Although there is a great need for methods of predicting 
the performance in use of fabrics which are to be exposed 
to abrasion, the different methods for measuring this im- 
portant property have been frequently questioned by many 
people in the trade. I remember of studying a comprehen- 
sive report on abrasion resistance of fabrics prepared by 


Walter Hamburger several years ago. This study which 


involved careful analysis of the effect of twist and the 
frequency with which a given filament appeared at the 
same position on the surface of the yarn, indicated a type 
of approach to the study of this problem which could prob- 
ably be extended with good results. It is apparent that new 


‘study techniques and possibly better abrasion machines 


would result from a continued study of this problem. 
Intimately connected with the development of improved 
textile products is the need for publicizing the benefits to 
be expected through their use. Too often the research 
worker “hides his light under a bushel,”’ and as a result the 
benefits of his research are not passed on to those sections 


of the industry which can put them into use. It is useless to 


develop new and better finishes unless the garment man- 
ufacturer knows that the product is worth paying a small 
premium for. Unfortunately too many manufacturers of 
fabrics are willing to figuratively spend dollars on the im- 
provement of the appearance of a fabric but hesitate to 
spend pennies for the desirable improvement of basic service 


qualities. An example at point is the statement by many 


converters that their customers will not spend two or three 
cents per yard extra for a fume fading inhibitor, even 
though these two cents per yard would make all the differ- 
ence in the world between a fabric giving satisfactory use 
and not. | 

Manufacturers today are, in the last analysis, selling 
mainly consumer satisfaction and it is up to us to supply 
the industry with the information they need to meet the 
demands for this consumer satisfaction. | 


Abstract of paper presented last Pall before the annual meeting of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute. : 


A.A.T.C.C. Units To Hold Meetings 


Southern sections of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists have scheduled a number of meet- 
ings for the remaining months of this year; a summary of 
these events follows: 

Piedmont Section: Will hold its Spring meeting April 1 
at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
technical meeting will begin at 3 p. m. and the student 
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chapter of North Carolina State College will have charge of 
the program. Several papers will be presented by student 
members from North Carolina State College and Clemson 
College. The papers will be judged by Dr. Harley Y. Jen- 
nings of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and prizes will be 
awarded by Arthur Thompson of the Ciba Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. The second part of the technical meeting will be 
featured by a paper presented by W. C. Peurifoy of Hoover 
Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. C., on “Stripping of Nylon.” 
The event will be concluded with a banquet and entertain- 
ment, starting at 7 p. m. | 

The Piedmont Section also plans a gathering at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., June 30-July 1 (annual outing, Ocean Forest 
Hotel). 

Southeastern Section: Has arranged meetings May 27 at 
Columbus, Ga.,, Sept. 23 at LaGrange, Ga., and Dec. 9 at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

South Central Section: Has scheduled a meeting at the 
Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 20, and plans to 
have its Summer outing at Chattaniooga (Read House, Hotel 
Patten and Chattanooga Country Club) Aug. 18-19. 

Other events of interest to chemists and colorists include: 
National Plastics Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill., 
March 28-31; textile division of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at the A. French Textile School, Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Atlanta, April 13-14; American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition at the Atlantic City (N. J.) _ 
Auditorium May 8-12; annual meeting and exhibit of test- 


ing apparatus, American Society for Testing Materials, At- 


lantic City, June 26-30; National Chemical Exposition, Chi- 
cago Coliseum, Sept. 5-9; annual convention of the A.A.T. 
C.C. at Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 28-30; and annual meet- 
ing of the Textile Research Institute, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City, Nov. 16-17. 


A.S.T.M. Committee D-13 Holds Symposium 


A symposium on ‘“The Dimensional Stability and Shrink- 
proofing of Textiles’’ with three formal papers as the basis 
of discussion, a luncheon in honor of the retiring committee 
chairman, Prof. H. J. Ball, and the award.of the Harold 
DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal, featured the three-day 
series of meetings of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials Committee D-13 on Textile Materials held March 15- 
17 at the Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 16, the first award of the 
Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal was presented to 
Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, physicist at the National Bureau of 
Standards. At the ceremony honoring Dr. Schiefer, Richard 
T. Kropf, vice-president and director of research, Belding 
Heminway Co., addressed the gathering on ‘““The Medalist 
—The Man.” W. D. Appel, chief, textiles section, Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards, spoke on ““The Medalist—The Scten- 
tist."’ Presentation of the citation and medal was made by 
Prof. H. J. Ball, retiring chairman of Committee D-13. This 
medal has been made possible through the generosity of the 
Fabric Research Laboratories in Boston and is to be given 
annually, or at longer intervals, by Committee D-13 as a 
testimonial to the memory of Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith. 
It is to be given for out-standing achievement in, or con- 
tribution to, the science of the utilization of textile fibers 
and structures, or methods for the evaluation of their prop- 
erties. 

Immediately following the medal award ceremony a sym- 
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posium was held which included the presentation of the 
following technical papers by outstanding authorities: “The 
Dimensional Stability and Shrink-proofing of Cottons,” by 
E. C. Pfeffer, Cluett Peabody, Troy, N. Y.; “The Dimen- 
sional Stability and Shrink-proofing of Woolens,”’ by W. von 
Bergen and Claude Clutz, Forstmann Woolen Mills; and 
“The Dimensional Stability and Shrink-proofing of Rayons," 
by J. A. Woodruff, American Viscose Corp. It is the policy 
of Committee D-13 to have prominent technologists discuss 
timely subjects at the special papers session during the 
Spring and Fall meetings of the committee. Each of the 
papers dealing with cottons, woolens and rayons provides 
latest information on successful practices. 

Organized in 1914, A.S.T.M. Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials has made many notable contributions in its 
work involving standardization and research. During this 
period several outstanding men have served as chairman, 
but Prof. H. J. Ball professor of textile engineering, Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute, has a very notable record, having 
been chairman since 1930. He is retiring from this office 
this year and a luncheon was held March 15, in his honor, 
after 20 years of significant sérvice. 

A past president of the society, Professor Ball has served 
A.S.T.M. and other technical and scientific organizations in 
other important capacities. As a testimonial to the esteem 
of his associates and many friends in Committee D-13 Pro- 
fessor Ball was presented with an appropriate scroll and a 
gift by Dr. Frederic Bonnet, American Viscose Corp. Pre- 
ceding the presentation of the scroll, Giles E. Hopkins, 
technical director of the Wool Bureau, New York, ad- 
dressed the gathering describing some of the outstanding 
services rendered by Professor Ball to D-13 and to the 
society. 


New Finish Gives Warmth Minus Weight 


Roger Milliken, head of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 
recently announced that his firm is ready to begin commer- 
cial production on a new method of finishing textiles of all 
kinds to provide increased warmth without weight. And 


conversely, many fabrics will be made cooler for Summer 
apparel, it was claimed. 

These results are obtained by consideration of the fact that 
as much as 85 per cent of the body's heat is lost by radia- 
tion in cold weather. The new fabric, embodying metallic 
particles (ground up aluminum mixed witha vinylite plas- 
tic), reflects this heat back to the body. When the heat out- 
side the body is greater, as in Summer or in a hot room, it 
is reflected away, while the porosity, which is retained, per- 
mits perspiration conduction and convection to function in 
cooling the body. 

The idea was developed by H. J. Rand & Associates of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and about a year ago Deering, Milliken 
acquired a financial interest in the application and shared 
in the problems which had to be solved before the process 
could be used commercially. 


English Firm May Acquire Arnold, Hoffman 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of England, has made 
an offer to acquire a controlling interest in Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Inc., chemical manufacturer of Providence, R. I. 

If the offer is accepted it will enable Imperial to enter 
into the manufacture of dyestuffs and other synthetic chemi- 
cal products in the United States as well as to provide a 
medium through which dyestuffs and auxiliary products 
manufactured by Imperial can be marketed in this country. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., has an issued capital of ap- 
proximately $930,000, consisting of approximately 93,000 
common shares of a par value of $10, and the price offered 
by Imperial is $55 per share. The American corporation op- 
erates three plants, at Charlotte, N. C., Cincinatti, Ohio, 
and Dighton, Mass., and is engaged in the manufacture of 
a variety of chemical products including dyestuffs, plasti- 
cisers, printing gums, sulphonated oils, synthetic resins, and 
wetting agents. 

If this offer is accepted, the necessary finance will be pro- 
vided by bank loan in New York and the transaction there- 
fore will not involve the use of any of Britain’s dollar re- 
sources. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 


he work was completed by C. 


THE DYE HOUSE ADDITION of some 10,000 square feet at the print works plant of Cone Finishing Co. 
M. Guest and Sons, textile construction firm of Anderson, 5, C.., 


. Greensbore. N. C. 
and Greensbore. 
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PILOT'S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL 
REQUIREMENTS... 


Switchboard built for Salem Steel Co. of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., with five 800-ampere circuit breakers and space 
for three additional circuit breakers, all of the 50,000- 
ampere interrupting capacity rating. Board is complete 
messes with three-phase ground detector and volt meter with 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg e@ Greenville 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, MACH | N E W OR 4 S 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 

signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be ae 

group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, ces ~ MANUFACTURERS OF | 


or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 


will satisfactorily cover all your TEXTILE ACH | NERY J 7 


J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 


Ed Maxwell | 3 


Glenn Lambert WATSON and HART 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 3 


LO ' and Textile Engineering Problems 


1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
O. F. Stafford, President 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA Read TEXTILE BULLETIN Want Ads 
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Village And Water Heater Load 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


S a great many of you already realize these villages are 
rapidly becoming real problems with the installations 

of such improvements as bath rooms and electric water 
heaters, as well as, in some cases, the additional loads of 
electric ranges scattered at random which have been made 
easily available to the tenants by virtue of generous stocks 


and low cash down terms. But, these two items are not all. 


of the load that will be added to your lines, with the many 
other appliances also available, even including the latest 
‘“‘wonder-child,”” none other than television, which we are 
beginning to see quite frequently in the village homes. 

All of these factors combined together point toward a 
new trend in village electrical distribution and service, which 
might be summed up as a combination of these following 
factors: 


1. More accurate metering, current by- -passing, etc. 

2. More appropriate rates. 

3. Redistribution of village transformers. 

4. Increasing the sizes of supply transformers. 

5. Rearranging and enlarging village distribution: system, 
including maintenance and fepair of the present system. 

6. Right of way clearances for the lines. 

7. An alternate possibility of letting your local power 
company take over and supply your village. 


More Accurate Metering 


This particular item can come in for a lot of discussion 
as well as abuse when you consider that there have been 
found so many times that some of the tenants have been 
getting current for their many additional appliances and 
gadgets by means of by-pass circuits ahead of and around 
the meters, leaving only the regular house circuits to go 
through the meters with the result that their electric bill is 
abcut the same as it has always been. However, we should 
all be very grateful that there are fewer and fewer of these 
people as time goes on—even some villages don’t have a 
single family of this type. 

The really important part of this business of accurate 
metering is accurate metering. Some careful mill operators 
see to it that every meter in their villages is tested at regular 
intervals (some two years apart, some more) by someone who 
is qualified and has the proper tools and equipment to do 
such work. Usually, someone connected with your local 
power company can arrange to either do it himself, or have 
it done. If you do not have anyone available near you for 
this service, we will be glad to give you some names, if only 
you will drop a line to P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C., 
care TEXTILE BULLETIN, telling us your problems. 

When you eliminate the ‘by-passing’’ (we don't call it 
by its real name), and get an accurate registration of current 
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used on your watt-hour meters, you will begin to see some 
interesting results, 


More Appropriate Rates 


Now, this item is one which easily can take in a lot of 
territory in the arguments pro and con, but nevertheless it 
falls right in step with our first item, of accurate metering. 


For with such metering you will be able to directly deter-. 


mine the amount of electric power being consumed by 
your village, which, when its cost is calculated and added 
to the expense of either, or both, new construction and 
maintenance and repair, plus your interest on the invest- 
ment, as well as our ever-present burden, taxes, will give 
you a clear picture of the situation, from which you can get 
an idea about what charges per kilowatt-hour to make. All 
revolving around the factor of accurate metering as a basis, 
you see. 


Redistribution of Village Transformers — 


This particular item is usually the target of a lot of 
different opinions among utility engineers, linemen, etc., in 
the usual residential sections. However, when considered in 
the light of the average mill village where electric water 
heaters are installed, some other interesting factors become 
of enough importance to deserve some study. 

Generally, in an average residential section, where ranges 
and water heaters are installed, the distribution transformers 
are installed on a basis of 1.5 kilowatts per house of about 
five rooms, average size, which works out very well, as there 
usually is a wide variation in the times when the various 
home loads hit the line. That is, some families do their 
cooking early, some late, and some others just any time in 
between, and it’s the same way with their bathing, which 
directly affects the water heaters, as their load comes on 
when the water is drawn for the baths. All of which gives 
the average residential load a wide spread, on an average, 
that tends to keep down the maximum demand or peak. 

But our cotton mill villages are of a separate sort of 
character, and for good reasons, too. One of these reasons 
is that, of a necessity, the ranges are on in most of the 
houses all at the same time, as working hours of the mill 
call for all the hands to be having their meals at the same 
time, approximately, which in turn raises a peak on the 
electric current demand, which requires transformer capacity 
enough to supply all houses attached to it at the same time. 

The other reason, which also is very practical, and a 
“holder-on” to a good old American custom, and that is, 
the Saturday night bath. This, we have found, really does 
push up the demand on water heater current requirements. 

Where some mills are installing capacity in transformers 
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and wiring for water heaters and ranges with a ratio of from 
two to three kilowatts per service or per house, with very 
satisfactory results, other mills are installing capacity for 


. water heaters only, plus a few small appliances, with a ratio 


of approximately two kilowatts each.. Thus, if you were 
generously supplied with small transformers in your village 
distribution system, you could get good voltage and service 
by supplying one house with range and water heater, etc., 
from a single three KVA transformer. On the other hand 
you might supply two houses with water heaters only. Also, 
a five KVA transformer would supply two homes with both 
ranges and water heaters, or three homes with water heaters 
only. 

There is also another important consideration to take into 
account when you go to relocate your distribution transform- 
ets in proportion to the load, and that is: your own experi- 
ence in your own village. That is the — criterion to 
guide your judgment. 


Increasing Supply Transformers 


By supply transformers, we mean those transformers 
which are required to step up the usual mill power voltage 
of 550 volts to 2,200 volts for the village distribution sys- 
tem. The required rating of these depends directly on the 
maximum peak demand over a short period of time, so that 
they may carry this maximum demand load without burning 
out, and should be based upon the tested load of the existing 
bank (if now becoming too small) plus an estimated in- 
crease per house or service of enough kilowatts to approxt- 
mately cover the added load, which will provide for the 
fluctuating demand that ever be present as some heaters cut 
off or on as their thermostats call for current. Here again, 
your own experience is © king-pin.’ 


Rearranging and Repairing System 


The actual part of rearranging the average mill village for 
this increased load usually involves an increase in the size 
of the primary wiring in the secondary, or 110/220-volt, 
system, adding a third wire to a service drop, etc. However, 
we have seen very few villages where the system was kept 
up in conditions of good maintenance—such as cross-arms, 
insulators, screw-knobs on house services all pulled loose, 
etc., and last, but by no means least, the poles themselves. 

So, in considering the installation of appliance capacity 
in your village electrical distribution system involves a lot 
of details and factors, of which the next item is usually a 
considerable one. 


Right of Way Clearances for the Lines 


Of course, it follows that if you own your village, you 
also own the rights of way for your pole lines. We don’t 
mean that, but we do mean clearance by means of tree 
trimming along the lines and around the transformer and 
service branch poles. This is a big job, and sometimes takes 
as much time and labor as the main job of repairing or re- 
arrangement of the system as outlined above. Your linemen 
should keep in mind the fact that trees, although cut par- 
tially down, will grow right on back, which calls for a con- 
tinued program of trimming. 

Several mills who have experienced some difficulty with 
their village electrical systems have been successful in nego- 
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tiating various kinds of arrangements with their local power 
companies to take over the whole village system, completely, 
on down through their own meters. However, this is an 
individual problem for each of you, and is one upon which 
you should work to your own best interests. 

We have found that in three villages there has been such 
a demand for electric range services that something is going 
to have to be done, and done right soon, with the coming 
Summer season when the demand is more prevalent for 
electrical cooking facilities, which means more electric 
ranges, in fact, nearly one range per house. Already there 
are several new range installations in these villages with the 
usual consequences of troubles with everything using elec- 
tricity, such as radios won't play when the range is turned 
on, and the refrigerator won't run either, and the lights go 
dim, etc., etc.,.on and on. You all know how it is. 

Well, in an effort to get something worked out in this 


_ connection, we have contacted several utility engineers who 


have had a lot of experience with such problems as are 
specifically present in mill villages, the first and most im- 
portant of which is that of demand of the range load, such 
as in a village where the mill is operated on three shifts, 
which might put one-third of all the ranges in the village 
to cooking at one time during the week, with water heater 
and refrigerator loads coming in for more or less secondary 
consideration. 

We find that the average load demand of an average elec- 
tric range is 4.4 KW, which with a small additional demand 
allowance for water heaters and miscellaneous appliances, 
might bring the average house demand up to as much as 
5.0 KW each, and this means a five KVA transformer per 
house if you have such small transformers on hand. But, 
you ll get some relief from this if you will use larger trans- 
formers, for this is where your diversity factor comes into 
this business, such as you can see by the following table: 


5S .KVA transformer. 1 range service 
KVA transformer. .. .2 range services 
10 . KVA transformer... .3 to 4 range services 


15 KVA transformer... .4 to 6 range services 
25 KVA transformer... .10 to 12 range services 

However, if you still have mostly small transformers now 
in use in your village, you can still realize some benefit in 
their use by parallelimg in connections, such as paralleling 
two five KVA transformers to give you, in effect, ten KVA 
of capacity to accommodate several more range services than 
these small transformers by themselves. 

Such an installation will call for something else beside 
more transformation, too, you'll find, in order to avoid such 
excessive voltage drop that you would defeat your purpose. 
That is the ever-present factor of heavier conductors—larger 
copper wire, 


Parleys On Electrical. Application Slated 


The textile division of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will sponsor a Conference on Electrical Applica- 
tion for the Textile Industry April 13-14 at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, in conjunction with the 
engineering extension division of the school. Papers to be 
presented during the two-day event include “The Use and 
Misuse of Electrical Equipment in Textile Mills” by Swaf- 
held Cowan. of Factory Insurance Association, Charlotte, 
N.C.; ‘Packaged Drives in the Textile Industry’ by W. H. 
Behnke of Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; “Connecting Power Wiring,” symposium and com- 
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MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey tron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 


AA 


LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


LINING 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, $. C. 


LONGER 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO. 


“Satisfaction Given—Not Promised” 


META- CLEAN 


(Non-inflammable) 


The cleaner for use in hosiery and all other textile mills 
to clean looms—machinery—parts and other equipment. 


DIFFERENT 


Because it removes grease, oil and dirt without harm to 
the skin or to the finest equipment. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL 


Because META-CLEAN. is an improved concentrate 
an effective cleaning solution is made by adding 1 part 
Jarrett’s META-CLEAN to 10 to 20 parts of plain water. 


Manufactured by 


CECIL H. JARRETT CO., Inc. 


Newton, N. C. 
“Chemicals and Supplies” 
All mquiries answered promptly 


Box 157 


TEXTILE. and INDUSTRIAL only 


WHERE TO USE HARD 
CHROME: 


Drafting Rolls tion 


Twister Rolls 
Brass Water Rolls 
Spindles 

Guides 


Miscellaneous Parts 


metals 


CREEL RODS GROUND, 
POLISHED AND HARD 
CHROME PLATED 


One-quarter million CHROME harden- 
ed drafting rolls in service today 


CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- 


duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- 


CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND 
ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK, 
AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU Steel 


CHROME 
METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Telephone 3-4938 


OUR RUSTPROOFING 
FACILITIES ARE: 


Black Oxide 
Cadmium 
Copper 
Nickel 

Tin 

Zinc 


CHROME is one of the hardest known 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
AND TUBING IN: 


Aluminum 
Brass 

Copper 
Stainless Steel 


If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 
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ments from the field, led by Dan McConnell of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; ‘Standardization of Range Drives 
for Textile Finishing” by R. R. Lang of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; ““A Completely Air Conditioned 
Mill” by H. S. Colbath of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Forty Years of Textile Lighting’ by Frank E. Keener of 
Decatur, Ga.; “Electronics in the Textile Industry” by A. T. 
Bacheler of Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburg, 
Pa.; “The Hysteresis Yarn Tension Device” by W. L. But- 
ler and R. J. DeMartini, both of General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady; and “Slasher Drives Up-To-Date” by J. G. Stephen- 
son of Westinghouse Electric Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

A second conference, to be held April 27, will be spon- 
sored by the institute's textile division at the Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I., under the direction of Mr. 
DeMartini. The program for the New England conference 
follows: ‘Recommended Good Practice for Selecting and 
Installing Electrical Equipment’ in Textile Mills,” by Swaf- 
field Cowan or W. M. Jones, Hartford Conn., Factory In- 
surance Association: movie on ‘How Fires Start in Indus- 
try’ by C. F. Hedlund, Associated Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Boston; “Electronics in the Textile Industry’’ by L. 
T. Jester, General Electric Co., Boston; “Applications of 
Motors and Control to Textile Finishing,” speaker to be 
selected. An inspection trip is in prospect for the afternoon. 
If this does not materialize then a paper session, drawn from 
the Atlanta meeting, will be held. 


Brookshire Scheduled For Three Addresses 


“Materials Handling” will be the subject of an address 
by S. R. Brookshire of the Engineering Sales Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., before the Annual Safety School at N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., on March 22. Mr. Brookshire will also 


“speak on this subject before the A.S.M.E. in Winston-Salem 


N. C., April 21, and before the textile section, North Caro- 
lina Division of the National Safety: Council, in Charlotte 
on May 4. 


A.S.M.E. Textile Unit To Expand Activities 


A long-range expansion of activities is being planned by 
the textile division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: As an initial step in this direction W. Arthur 
Smith, Jr., chairman of the textile division, recently an- 


nounced formation of an executive council for the section.. 


The new group will aid in planning a program for the Sept. 
19-21 meeting of the society in Worcester, Mass., and fur- 
ther meetings in other sections of the country at later dates. 
Members of the newly-formed executive council are: 
H. W. Ball, chief engineer, Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass.; Charles C. Bell, director of research, Universal 
Winding Co., Providence, R. 1.; H. M. Catlin, manufactur- 
ing engineering manager, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.., 
Thompsonville, Conn.; Lindsay Dexter, assistant treasurer, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston; F. M. Fitzgerald, director of 
research, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.; R. M. Jones, exec- 
utive engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me.; J. J. 
McElroy, general manager, Mayerick Mills, Boston; Frank 
Morrill, chief engineer, James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams. Mass:: N. M. Mitchell, president, Barnes Textile 
Associates, Inc., Boston; Albert Palmer, vice-president and 
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director of engineering, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass.. C. E. Parsons, vice-president, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of New Hampshire, Manchester, N. 
H.; L. A. Runton, manager, engineering department, M. T. 
Stevens Co., North Andover; Mass., and C. E. Rydman, re- 
search engineer, Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. Officers of the textile division are Mr. Smith, 
R, O. Palmer, Palmer Research, Shrewsbury, Mass., vice- 
chairman; F. D. Synder, Westinghouse Electric Corp., sec- 
retary. 


Publish Text On Plant Maintenance Show 


Publication of the text of the most comprehensive dis- 
cussion of problems of plant maintenance ever undertaken 
was announced recently by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., the man- 
agement of the Plant Maintenance Show which was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in January. The two-volume text, Tech- 
niques of Plant Maintenance—1950, are the proceedings of 
the first Plant Maintenance Conference held concurrently 
with the show. 3 

Thirty outstanding experts in various fields of mainte- 
nance led the conference and about 8,000 executives con- 
cerned with plant maintenance attended. The two. volumes 
comprise 278 pages, 81/, by 11 inches, and include 47 pages 
of tables, diagrams, illustrations, graphs and charts. Five 


‘hundred and fifty-four questions submitted by the audience 


are answered in the second volume. The books are avail- 
able trom Clapp & Poliak; Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Price for both, postpaid, is two dollars. 

Subjects covered include maintenance organization and 
principles; maintenance costs and budgeting; selection and 
upkeep of lighting equipment; upkeep of motors, controls 
and distribution equipment; use of electrical instruments in 
maintenance; upkeep of floors, walls and roofs; relationship 
of lighting and color to production; sanitation and house- 
keeping; lubrication; application of service equipment; pro- 
tection of plant and worker, and the importance of mainte- 
nance to safety. 


1.E.S. Reports On Lighting For Wool Mills 


“Lighting for Woolen and Worsted Textile Mills” is. the 
title of a new report by the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, whose committee on this subject has just completed a 
detailed study of the lighting problem in this field. The 
project was one of the society's lighting study projects for 
industry which are carried on with the co-operation, where 
possible, of representatives of the field or industry under 
consideration. In this study 17 New England woolen and 
worsted mills participated, serving as laboratories for com- 
mittee representatives, 

Comprising 12 pages and cover, the report describes and 
illustrates the various operations from wool sorting through 
the finished cloth, recommending proper levels of illumina- 
tion in each correlated with considerations of flexibility, 
installation, maintenance and production records. The re- 
sulting report serves as a complete guide to illumination in 
woolen mills and is of particular value to maintenance de- 
partments, utility company lighting departments, manufac- 
turers of industrial lighting equipment and others. Single 
copies are available at 50 cents; quantity prices upon appli- 
cation to Publications Office, Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


REDUCES 
COSTS 


Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable - 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
. range under widely varying temperatures: 


VERSATILE 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
‘The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


IN THE NUMBER 10 
NUMBER 5 


XGEL has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories, 
institutions. comfort 
stations, public and 


withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
' powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet has syphon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Close! 


semi-public places. Will. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL NUMBER 
FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5. fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side — painted red out- 
side— galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


use. 


Vogel Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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An Important Service for 


BREEDERS GROWERS MERCHANTS « MILL BUYERS 


COTTON FIBER TESTS 


for 


Strength * Length Uniformity * Fineness 
(Confidential, Impartial) 


Write or phone for price list and complete information. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


198 S. Main St., Memphis 3, Tenn., Phone 38-1246 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1880 


Here’s MANHATTAN QUALITY in the Making 


Rubber Covered Rolls are only as good as the men who make 
them. On every carefully boxed roll that Raybestos-Manhattan 


Sd ( 1A S P26 NIA ships there are instructions for storing that are headlined, “This 
é Roll Was Rubber Covered by Specialists on Rubber Covered - 
: Rolls of Every Description”. At Raybestos-Manhattan, the Man 
MILL LJ PPLY is as important as the Machine. Despite the precision of the 
most modern roll covering machinery, there are hand operations, 


: 7 like capping the ends as shown here, where quality depends on 
Industrial, Textile, Electrical and the care and skill of the craftsman. 


Plumbing Supplies & Equipment Southern mills rely upon our North Charleston Plant where our | 
| workmanship and service insure a longer run for your rolls and 
consequently lower costs for your mill. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches : 


bi 

fee. @ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- 
ao cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
3 unvarying uniformity and pH control. 

od Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 

a essary body, strength and pliability that “ 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 

ee loom stoppage and increase production 
Bee with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
e j Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 

Pe tion of starches for all textile purposes. 
You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
PSA y nicians helpful and profitable in solving your 

i sizing problems. Without obligation, write or 
call Clinton Foods, Service Laboratory, Clinton, 
lowa. 
= Clinton Foods Ine. 
CLINTON, |OWA 
Contact: Rav, S. £. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., $18 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg,, Allanta 3, 6a. Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr,, Decatur, Ga. Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Howard O. Chapman, manager of Utica 
& Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc.; Seneca, S. 
C., division, has been elected assistant treas- 
urer in addition to his other duties. Mr. 
Chapman has been connected with the firm 
for over 35 years. 


Ellison S. McKissick, 
president of Alice 
Mfg. Co., Easley, S. 
C., has been made 
fourth vice-president 
of the Quartermaster 
Association. Mr. Mc- 
Kissick, who is also 
president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, will 
serve the unexpired term of the late Earl 
Freeman, who was vice-president of Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


William F. MacDonald was elected presi- 
dent of E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the annual stockholders’ meeting last 
month. Mr. MacDonald, who will tempo- 
rarily continue to hold also his present office 
as treasurer, succeeds Maj. Aaron E. Car- 
penter, who voluntarily relinquished the 
presidency and was elected chairman of the 
board of. directors. By-laws provide, how- 
ever, that Mr. Carpenter shall still remain 
the chief executive officer of the company. 
... James T. Eaton, manager of research 
and connected with the firm since 1937, was 
elected to the board of directors. 


C. A. Barrett, formerly superintendent of 
the Fountain Inn and Simpsonville, S. C., 
plants of Woodside Mills, is now superin- 
tendent of weaving at Mooresville (N. C.) 
Mills. . . . Leon F. Frye, for the past two 
years associated with Frank Ix & Sons at 
Cornelius, N. C., has joined Mooresville 
Mills and is superintendent of carding and 
spinning. 


J. C. Martin, a vice-president of H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., is 
now back in Atlanta, Ga., in charge of H & 
B's office in that city. He will head all sales 
and service activities in the Atlanta terri- 
tory. . . . Creston P. Clark, formerly chief 
accountant, has been named assistant treas- 
urer of the company. He has been with H 
& B since 1947... . Walter H. Greenwood 
has been elected secretary. of the company. 
A member of the firm since 1895, Mr. 


Greenwood has served as assistant secretary . 


for the past ten years. . . . James Cruick- 
shank will continue to handle all advertis- 
ing and publicity matters in addition to 
extra duties and special assignments from 
the president's office. 
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Charles B. Bowden has been appointed 
industry manager for textiles for the Brown 
Instruments Division of Minneapolis-Hon- 


_eywell Regulator Co. 


Frank J. Aiken has resigned as manager 
of the Gerrish Milliken plant at Pendleton, 
S. C., and has been succeeded by George 
Asnit, who has been with Deering, Milliken 
& Co. three years, having been in charge of 
production at Judson Mills at Greenville, 


$C. 


C. M. Geer, assistant secretary of the 
USEO Division of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., recently celebrated his 20th 
year with the company. 


H. D. Whitener, general superintendent 
of Rex Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected a director of the firm, succeed- 
ing the late Carl A. Rudisill. He joined Rex 
in 1941 as assistant superintendent. 


Edmund D. Haigler has recently joined 
Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa., to work 
on special customer engineering problems. 
He has over 20 years’ experience in indus- 
trial instrumentation, having formerly been 
associated with the Chevrolet division of 
General Motors, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, and the Foxboro Co. Mr. Haigler was 
on the four-man instrument team which 
studied German industry for the U. S. gov- 
ernment in 1945. 


John Cole has been elected assistant sec- 
retary of William Iselin & Co., Inc., and is 
to be transferred from the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., office of the company to New York, 
where he will assist in the direction of new 
business activities. Mr. Cole joined William 


Iselin in July, 1939, following his gradua- 


tion from Yale University. 


Harold F. Merritt has 
been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president re- 
sponsible for the di- 
rection of all activities 
of the Solvay Sales Di- 
vision of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. Mr. 
Merritt started in 1913 
with Wing & Evans, 
Inc., and with the ex- 
ception of two years in the Army during 
World War I, has served continuously with 
that company and the Solvay Sales organiza- 
tion which succeeded it. He has been a vice- 
president of Solvay Sales for the past 19 
years. 


Clyde T. Moore, formerly associated with 
Fontaine Converting Works, Martinsville, 


Va., is now superintendent of the rayon 
division of North Carolina Finishing Co. 
at Salisbury, N. C. 


John M. McAlister, 
m Jr., left, has been pro- 
= moted from. assistant 
siperintendent to su- 
mee perintendent of the 
® Fries, Va.. plant of 
Washington Mills Co. 
Mr. McAlister suc- 
ceeds D.. J. Whitaker, 
who recently retired 
after having served 
with the company 47 years. A native of 
Greensboro, N. C., Mr. McAlister is a 1947 
graduate of Davidson College, his college 
studies having been interrupted by a 21,- 
year stretch as a fighter pilot in the. Army 
Air Force. He joined Washington Mills Co. 
upon his graduation from Davidson and has 
worked in all departments of the mill. 


Glen M. Simpson, secretary-treasurer of 
the Callaway Community Foundation, re- 
ceived a 25-year award Feb. 15 upon com- 
pletion of a quarter-century of service with 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. From 1943 
to 1945 he was assistant to President Fuller 


E. Callaway, Jr. 


Recently named to the operating staff of 
the new E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
May Plant at Camden, S. C., were James H. 
Ellett; manufacturing superintendent; Bur- 
ton D. Cowan, service superintendent; John 
W. Hash, personnel superintendent; Law- 
rence B. Steele, Jr., technical superintend- 
ent; Samuel G. Crews, work engineer; and 
Gafford T. Cooper, chief clerk. Mr. Cowan 
and Mr. Crews are now at work in Camden 
and the other four are presently stationed at 
the pilot plant in Waynesboro, Va. They 
will report to Camden during the next four 
months. . . . Arlington Kunsman has been 
named assistant general manager of the Du 
Pont company’s newly-created Film Depart- 
ment, which will be activated April 1, Mr. 
Kunsman goes to his new post after having 
served as manager of the Cellophane divi- 
sion of the rayon department. 


J. M. Cheatham, son of the late John H. 
Cheatham, who died Feb. 17, has been 
elected to succeed his father as president of 
three textile mills at Griffin, Ga. They are 
the Dundee Mills, Lowell Bleachery, South, 
and Rushton Cotton Mills. In addition to 
being president of the three mills at Griffin, 
Mr. Cheatham will serve as treasurer of 
Rushton Mills. . Walker W. Norman 
has been elected to be vice-president and 
treasurer of Dundee Mills. Mr. Norman 
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It pays to know 
the whereabouts of 


you don’t know CAM hurt you! It 
can be extremely painful. Excessive wear of 
Stirrups and Levers in your drafting assem- 


blies, especially when not noticed, prevents 
GOOD SPINNING. | 


For example, excessive wear at points “X” 
and “Y” above, often unseen, will destroy 
proper weighting ratios. Careful inspection 
of stirrups, levers and lever screws should be 
made regularly, and worn parts replaced im- 
mediately. 


DIXON makes a large line of weighting 
appliances designed to function perfectly and 
produced in yolume. The savings effected by 
this volume production are passed along to 
you. Order your parts from Dixon now and 
compare for quality and price. 
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EXHIBITION 
ATLANTIC CITY 
MAY 1950 


All Eyes In Textiles 
North and South 
Will Turn Toward 


ATLANTIC CITY—MAY 8TH-12TH, 1950 
For The 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
EXHIBITION 
THE DIXON SADDLE CO. 
Invites You -To See For Yourself Why— 
“More Mills Specify Dixon Saddles!” 


Visit The DIXON BOOTH No. 258! 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


R. E. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent 


P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 
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formerly was vice-president and secretary. 
E. C. Hulsey has been elevated from assist- 
ant secretary to secretary; Floyd C. Newton, 
Jr., has been named assistant treasurer; and 
George N. Murray, who has been an official 
with Dundee Mills for many years, has been 
named to the board of directors to fill the 
unexpired term of John H. Cheatham... . 
George N. Murray has been re-elected vice- 
president at Lowell Bleachery, South, and 
in addition has been named treasurer. Mrs. 
Albert. Hollingsworth has been promoted 
from assistant secretary to secretary. 
Cooper Mills has been elected a director at 
Rushton Cotton Mills to fill the unexpired 
term of John H. Cheatham. R. W. Cheatham 
has been named secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 


Claud Cason, master mechanic of the 
Porterdale, Ga,, plant of Bibb Mfg. Co., has 
completed 30 years of service with the firm. 
Thomas ]. 
Payne Mill in Macon, Ga., is another Bibb 
veteran who recently rounded out 30 years 
with the company. Archie W. Horton, over- 
seer of carding at the No. 2 Mill at Macon, 
has completed 25 years of continuous em- 
ployment. 


Robert J. Linial and Thomas J. Osborne 
have. been elected vice-presidents of Lane 
Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La., a sub- 
sidiary of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. Mr. 
Linial is. vice-president of M. Lowenstein, 
and Mr. Osborne is merchandise manager 
of the Lane offices in’ New York... . E. M. 
Bost, superintendent of the Lane plant in 
New Orleans, has been elected assistant vice- 


president. 


Dr. James E. -Mills, 
director of chemical 
research for Sonoco 
Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. recently 
was notified by the 
American Chemical So- 
ciety that 1950 marks 
his 50th year of mem- 
bership in the society 
and that he will be 
presented a 50-year membership certificate 
in recognition of loyal support of the so- 
ciety and its activities. 


Wirs. Wilson Williams has succeeded her 
husband as president of Medley Mfg. Co., 


| textile machinery firm of Columbus, Ga. 


C. A. Gibson, president of F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co. at Greenville, S. C., and Calhoun 
(S. C.) Mills, has been elected a director 
of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., operator 
of the two South Carolina plants. Mr. Gib- 
son has been in textile manufacturing for 
23 years and became associated with Ely & 
Walker in 1946. 


A. G. Singleton, formerly chief engineer 
at Monarch Mills, Union; S. C., assumed a 
new position March 6 as director of plant 
engineering at Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C. 
Mr. Singleton is a native of Alabama and is 
a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in mechanical engineering. 


D, C. Chandler has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Adrian and Madora plants of 


Cobb, chief electrician at the 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
Holly, N. CC. to become associated with 
Osage Mfg. Co. of Bessemer City, N. C., as 


superintendent of yarns. 


John Richardson has 
joined Hunt Machine 
W orks, Inc.., Green- 
ville. S. C.. as vice- 
president, director and 
sales manager. Mr. 
Richardson had an 
important post in the 
Crompton & Knowles 
sales department, as 
well as having been 
advertising manager, for over 20 years prior 
to World War IT. His special sales field was 
in the silk and rayon industries, and in the 
advertising field his C. & K. trade paper 
campaigns in two successive years won first 
prizes from the National Industrial Adver- 
tising Association. Hunt Machine Works 
recently received an R.F.C. loan in the 
amount of $240,000, which will supplement 
present working capital. The firm will press 
for its share of the textile machinery busi- 
ness in making its own HL 16, HR 50 and 
HC 50 looms, rebuilding E and X looms, 
and a vigorous promotion of its other items. 


T.. A. McNeill, formerly with Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va., has been named super- 
intendent of Glendale Mills, Inc., Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 


Walter L. Sprye is now superintendent of » 
Angle Silk Mils, Inc., Rocky Mount, Va. 
having succeeded J. P. Eller, retired. 


M. C. Ramm has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Greensboro, N. C., weaving plant 
of Burlington Mills Corp. to accept the post — 
of superintendent of the R. & A. Gant plant 
at Burnsville, N. C. Mr. Ramm had been 
superintendent of the weaving plant for 14 
years. . . . Leeman Lamarr, formerly super- 
intendent of Burlington's ‘Hillcrest plant at 
High Point, N. C., has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ramm at Greensboro, ... . G. T. 
Gardner, assistant general manager of the 
Cramerton, N. C., division of Burlington 
Mills Corp., has been given an extended 
leave of absence from Cramerton for special 
duties elsewhere in the Burlington organiza- 
tion. . . . In the hlament weaving and 
throwing division Carlyle Lewis now has 
supervision over the Lexington, High Point, 
Greensboro. Weaving and Central Falls 
plants and J. R. Lathan has supervision over 
Reidsville and Ossipee plants in addition to 
Plaid, Mayfair and Bellemont. Arnold San- 
ders, formerly assistant superintendent at 
Plaid, has been promoted to superintendent 
at Hillcrest throwing plant at High Point, 
N. C. Plants Manager’ Harlan Pruett has 
been given supervision over Hillcrest in 
addition to High Point throwing and weav- 
ing, while Eugene Boyle was promoted to 
superintendent of High Point weaving. At 
the Mayfair plant in Burlington Robert 
Swift was promoted from second shift over- 
seer to first shift overseer and Burnice 
Denny was promoted from second shift su- 
pervisor to second shift overseer. Joel Rad- 
cliffe, formerly assistant to the superintend- 
ent at the Lexington, N. C., rayon plant, 
has been given a néw assignment as assistant’ 
to W. L. Horne, head of the company's 
sample department in Greensboro. In Vir- 
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ginia, Group Manager C. G. Burrows has 
been elected a director of the Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce and Superintendent 
R. P. Arnold of the Radford weaving plant 
has been elected treasurer of the Radford 
Chamber of Commerce. At Mayfair Carl 
Thomas has been promoted from number 
ten redrawing to third shift overseer. 

Benjamin F. Nuttall, formerly afhliated 
with Textron Southern at its Ponce, Peurto 
Rico, facility, has become associated with 
Burlington Mills Corp. and has been assign- 
ed to assist in the methods and standards 
program at Flint No. 1 plant in Gastonia, 
N.C. ... Sam Stallings has been transferred 
from the Phenix plant at Kings Mountain, 
N. C.. where he was methods and standards 
engineer, to Flint No. 1. He has been suc- 
ceeded at- Phenix. by Joseph Hagler. 

Recent personnel changes at Flint No. 1 
include: Ralph L. Reid, former second hand, 
promoted to,second shift overseer of spin- 
ning; Charles H. Cope, elevated to the sec- 
ond hand post, succeeding Mr. Reid; Ross 
M. Townsend, formerly in the winding and 
twisting department, transferred to the first 
shift as a second hand in spinning; James 
C. Small appointed a second hand in wind- 
ing and twisting. . . . Martin L. Strickland, 
for years a section man in the spinning room 


of Flint No. 2, Gastonia, has retired after 


more than 25 years with the firm. 


H. Paul Bridges has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent to superintendent at 
Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, Inc. He succeeds 
the late J. A. Talbert. A 1935 graduate of 
Clemson (S. C.) College, Mr. Bridges was 
for a brief stretch connected with Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., and Fieldcrest 
Mills, Leaksville, N. C., before joining 
Cliffside. 


W. H. Taylor of Pelzer, S. C., has been 
elected chairman of the Western Carolina 
Safety Council, succeeding T. H. Turner of 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


J. W. Davis has been 
appointed representa- 
tive in the Southeast 
for Metheun (Mass. ) 
Card & Napper Cloth- 
ing Co., Inc. Mr. Da- 
vis has had 15 years 
actual plant experi- 
ence in cotton carding 
and spinning and 12 
years ago assumed his 
present post as manufacturers’ agent han- 
dling textile mill supplies for the carding 
and spinning departments in textile plants 
of the Southeast—mostly Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. Metheun Card & Napper 
Clothing Co., established in 1896, is family 
owned and controlled—three generations of 
the same family have owned the business. 
Re-equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery, the firm is expanding now with the de- 
sire to bring to the Southeast its years of 
experience in the manufacture of card and 
napper clothing. 


J. R. Wikle has joined Troy Whitehead 
Machinery Co., Charlotte, N. C., as super- 
intendent of the firm's supply department. 
A 1920 graduate of Georgia Tech, Mr. 
Wikle previously was associated with con- 
solidated Textile Co. of Shelby, N. C.; 
Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills; Railway 
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Supply & Mfg. Co. and Calvine Mills of 
Charlotte: and Pomona Mills of Greensboro, 
N. CC... . Alvin Teat has been appointed 
sales representative for the Whitehead firm 
in Georgia and Alabama. He will make his 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


W. Ray Bell last 
month was re - elected 
president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New 
York. George M. Mil- 
ler of Turner Halsey 
Co. was elected vice- 
president; Ridley 
Watts of Montgomery 
Textiles, Inc.,'was cho- 
sen treasurer; and John 
L. Severance was_re- 
elected secretary... Appointed to the associa- 
tion's executive committee were the follow- 
ing: Alonzo F. Bonsal, Joshua L. Baily & 
Co., Inc.; Saul F. Dribben, Cone Export and 
Commission Co., Inc., and Robert T. Stev- 
ens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


A. Illges has been elected president of 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. Mr. 
Illges succeeds Clifford J. Swift, who be- 
came chairman of the board on the resigna- 
tion of E. W. Swift, who retains his mem- 
bership on the board. Mr. Illges, who had 
been vice-president and treasurer, continues 
to serve as treasurer. 


Basil D. Browder, A. B. Emmert and 
W. W. Lufkin, Jr., vice-presidents of Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., have been elect- 
ed directors of the frm. Other new directors 
appointed were Thomas J. Michie of Char- 
lottesville, Va., Curtis O. Cone of Rich- 
mond, Va., and A. Alex Shuford of Hick- 
ory, N. C., who himself is a cotton textile 
manufacturer. 


E. A. Freeman, for the past four years 
assistant chemist of the Trion (Ga.) Divi- 
sion of Riegel Textile Corp., has been trans- 
ferred to the dyeing and finishing depart- 
ment and has been succeeded in his former 
position by Hugh Brown, who. was trans- 
ferred from the control laboratory of the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Division. Both Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Brown are graduates of 
Clemson (S. C.) College. 


Thomas Bridgman, formerly with Cela- 
nese Corp. of America at Staunton, Va., Jack 
Engram, formerly with Thomaston Mills a* 
Grifin, Ga. and Sam Overcash have al! 
been made shift overseers of weaving at 
Schneider Mills, Taylorsville, N. C. 
Marcus M. Deal has been made overseer of 
slashing, warping and winding and Mrs. 
Helen Fulbright overseer of grading of gray 
goods. 


Raymond Maine, assistant to the vice- 
president of Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently was awarded the Lef- 
fingwell Key and Scroll for outstanding 
service by the Providence Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 


John C. Tipton is resigning his position 
as foreman of the carding department at 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
and upon retirement will make his home at 
Young Harris, Ga. Mr. Tipton’s career. in 
the textile industry covers nearly a half-cen- 
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For long and 
satisfactory 


Service 


The 

Excel 

No. 1000. 
Fibre 
Truck 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


-@ .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
ecurely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with. solid 
steel rivets. These solid 
rivets are placed at short 
intervals to prevent 
buckling. 

e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 

e Heavy duty metal top 
rail, 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 


e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added 
protection against mois- 
ture. 

Priced Right—Prompt Delivery 


Re presentatives: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey._._ Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 


La Grange, Ga. 
H. E. Linderson 
Box 505, Providence, R. I. 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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tury, during which time he served with a 
number of plants in the Carolinas. - 


George M. Wright, Jr., resigned March 1 
as assistant superintendent of Gaffney (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. to become superintendent of 
Plymouth Mfg. Co. at McColl, §. C.... 


George T. Rankin, formerly overseer of 


carding, has been promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent at Gaffney Mfg. Co., succeed- 
ing Mr. Wright. 


Burnard H. Sord has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Uniontown, Ala., oper- 
ations at New Canebrake and Calcot plants 
for the California Cotton Mills Division of 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc. Mr. Sord 
was associated with the company in a super- 
visory capacity for several years prior to the 


war. He entered the Army in 1943 and was 


seriously wounded in the Normandy inva- 
sion in 1944, 


H. M. Block, vice-president of United 
States Testing Co., Inc., arrived in Karachi, 
Pakistan, March 21 where he will make his 
headquarters for three weeks while conduct- 
ing a study of the installation of neutral 
testing laboratory facilities in Pakistan. 
While there he will meet with Pakistan 
government officials to make arrangements 
for the establishment of a laboratory in that 
country. 


Dr. Carl E. Barnes (pictured at left be- 
low) has been appointed director of _ re- 
search for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., 


and Chauncey E. Allard (right) has been 
named associate director. They will be in 
charge of enlarged research and sales service 
laboratories, which are part of a program 
to provide better service to the company’s 


expanding line of dyestuffs and_ textile 


chemicals, enlargement of its sales service 
work and development of chemical products 
for new fields. Dr. Barnes was formerly as- 
sociate director of the central research lab- 
oratory of General Aniline and Film Corp. 
Mr. Allard has been with Arnold, Hoffman 
since 1942, being in charge of general re- 
search since 1948. 


R. Z. Cates, president of Arkwright Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Southern 
Airways. 


A. B. Emmert, vice-president and cotton 
buyer of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., has been named a director of the First 
National Bank of Danville. 


George W. Fox of Randleman, N. C., a 
junior in the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, has been awarded 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. scholar- 
ship for two years of study. The scholarship, 
valued in excess of $1,000, will cover the 


tuition and fees of Mr. Fox for both his 
junior and senior years and will provide an 
additional expense allowance of $50 per 
month during a 20-month period. 


Paul A. Redmond, Jr., 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of Alabama Mills, 
Inc, Birmingham, 
Ala., and president of 
the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, recently was 
named by Gov. James 
E. Folson of Alabama. 
to serve on a_ State- 
wide committee on economic trends. The 
group will focus its attention on increasing 
the number of job opportunities in Ala- 
bama, and the full use of the state's man- 
power, capital and natural resources. 


Walter Gaudet, formerly with the At- 
lanta, Ga., ofice of H & B American Ma- 
chine Co., has joined Pneumafil Corp.. 
Charlotte, N. C., as sale¢ engineer devoting 
his time at present to research and develop- 
ment. 


Andre Blumenthal, vice-president, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
board of directors of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc. Mr. Blumenthal succeeds 
Kenneth Wilson, vice-president of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co., who has held, the chair- 
manship for 15 months. He asked to be 
relieved of the leadership due to added re- 
sponsibilities following the death last month 
of Curt E. Forstmann, president of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. 


William E. Wyche of Gastonia, N: C., 
has been named vice-president of Southeast- 
ern Factors Corp. of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Wyche formerly had been Southeastern rep- 
resentative of Coleman & Co.. New York 
factors, since 1948, and prior to that served 
four years as general manager of the textile 
division of Voit Rubber Corp. 


E. B. Rice, treasurer of Blair Mills at 
Belton, S. C., has been elected first  vice- 
president of the Belton Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Hiram §. Hall and F. Albert Hayes have 
been elected. vice-presidents of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Mr. Hall has serv- 
ed as director of personnel administration 
since 1944 and Mr. Hayes as director of 
purchasing since 1946. 


R. A. Roosevelt has been promoted to the 
position of sales manager for Eriez Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer of magnetic 
separation equipment. Advertising manager 
for the past three years, Mr. Roosevelt in 
his new post will direct both advertising an i 
sales for the firm. 


Allen Adkins, a graduate of Emory and 
Henry College, and Lawrence Beauregard, 
from the University of Vermont, have joined 
the staff of Harris Research Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C. 


William J. Erwin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Division of Riegel Textile Corp., has been 
named to the board of Lander College Foun- 
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dation at Greenwood, S. C., succeeding W. 
D. N. Outz, assistant secretary at Ware 
Shoals. 


James H. Gilman, Jr., 
fis the new advertising 
manager of Draper 
Corp. Born in Miami, 
Fla., and a resident of 
Washington, D. C., he 
is a graduate of St. 
Paul's School at Con- 
cord, N. H., and Har- 
vard University. He 
served Sl years in 
the Navy, becoming lieutenant commander, 
U.S.N.R., and serving as commanding ofh- 
cer of four ships. He joined the Draper or- 
ganization in 1946, worked through various 
departments in the shop and office, and then 
sought practical experience in textile man- 
ufacture by working for Continental Mills 
and the Androscoggin Division of Bates 
Mfg. Co. at Lewiston, Me. He has been in 
the Draper advertising department since Jan- 
uary, 1949. 


Charles W. Coker, previously vice-presi- 
dent, has been made executive vice-president 
of Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Richard G. Coker, who has held the title of 
secretary and chief engineer, has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of engineering 
and secretary, while. C. K. Dunlap, pre- 
viously vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing and development, now holds the title of 
vice-president. 


R. Dave Hall will be principal speaker at 
the 27th annual convention of the Atlantic 
Cotton Association to be held March 24-25 
at Augusta, Ga. Mr. Hall is an official of 
Climax Spinning Co., Majestic Mfg. Co.., 
Sterling Spinning Co. and Stowe Thread 
Co., Belmont, N. C. 


Robert W. Gaines has been appointed 
technical representative with the synthetic 
hbers department, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Mr. Gaines was transferred to the 
New York office from the corporation's 
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plant in South Charleston, W. Va., where 
he served as assistant department head of 
yarn development. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Ameri- 


can Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Arthur L. Snyder has joined the synthetic 
fibers department of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. Mr. Snyder formerly was associ- 
ated with Burlington Mills as technical 
manager of the Flat Goods Corp. He had 
previously served for over 23 years in va- 
rious capacities with the rayon department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists and the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. 


P. Huber Hanes, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing for P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.-C,, has 
been elected a director of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co. For the past two years he 
has been on the bank's Winston-Salem 
branch board. 


New territory assignments for sales per- 
sonnel of Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind., pro- 
ducer of the Shamrock line of canvas bas- 
kets, hampers and trucks, were announced 
recently as follows: John A. Wurtz—lIll1- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia; Frank G. Hanson— 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; Charles B. Stoltz— 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. 


Fred Winecoff has 
joined New York & 
New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. as its representa- 
tive in the northern 
North Carolina and 
Virginia area, succeed- 
ing the late William 
C. Taylor: Mr. Wine- 
coff lives in Greens- 
boro, N. C., and has been intimately con- 
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nected with the textile industry for the past 
18 years. He was with the Cone Mills for 
13 years at the White Oak plant, and com- 
pleted its textile course. He has a_ thor- 
ough working knowledge of weaving and 
all other textile departments. 


OBITUARIES 


Walter J. Briden, 58, secretary-treas- 
urer of Sayles Finishing Plant, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R. I., died Feb. 24. Surviving are his 
wife and a daughter. 


Homer L. Boyles, 49, a second hand in 
the weave room at the Trion. Ga., division 
of Riegel Textile Corp., and a member of 
the Trion City Board of Education, died 
Feb. 10 after a brief illness. Surviving are 
his wife, two daughters and a son. 


John H. Cheatham, 67, of Griffin, Ga.., 
president and treasurer of Dundee Mills, 
Inc., and Rushton Cotton Mills of Griffin, 
and Hartwell (Ga.) Mfg. Co., died Feb. 
17 of a heart attack. At the time of his 
death Mr. Cheatham operated cotton mills 
with 108,000 spindles and 3,868 looms, and 
in addition headed Lowell Bleachery, South, 
at Griffin, comprising five plants. Active: in 
many business and civic organizations, Mr. 
Cheatham has been president of both the 
former American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia. His wife, a daughter, 
four sons and a sister survive. 


James Merriman, treasurer ot Dyers- 
burg (Tenn.) Cotton Products, Inc., from 
the beginning of the firm’s operations in 
1929 until 1931, died Feb. 15 at his home 
in Oswego, N. Y. Survivors include a 
brother, W. H. Merriman, plant engineer 
for Dyersburg. 

Sanders H. Smith, 68, retired cotton 
merchant and textile executive of Lindale, 
Ga., died March 8. Mr. Sanders joymed Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. in 1927 and setved. for a 
number of years as manager of the cotton 
department at the plant at Lindale. His 
wife, a son and a daughter survive. 
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Texize Research Gives You 
BETTER SIZED WARPS 


Texize Chemists work hand in hand with the Texize 
: | technicians who service your mill. This combination of 
| on-the-spot analyses and laboratory research means 


better sized warps for your mill. 


Get Texize individual service and research and 
; you'll have an accurate solution to your sizing problems. 


Contact us now without obligation. 


Home Office Atlanta Representative 

P. O. Box 305 W. M. Greer 
Greenville, S. C. | 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W. 
Telephone 3-2959 , Telephone Belmont 3749 
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3, which ufilizes 36 cards and 6,000 spin- 
dies in the production of 4s to 12s cotton 
yarns and sewing twines, is being offered for 
sale or lease. Considerable new equipment 
bas been installed, it is stated. G. O, Per- 
faons, president, declared he would prefer to 
Euelt the machinery and equipment and ease 
building. 


GonzALes, TEX.—Gonzales Cotton Mill 
has been purchaseod by Bryan C. Miller, 
¥ice-president of Texas Textile Mills, Dal- 
las, Tex., a former official at Gonzales. The 
“plant, idle several months, has been re- 
Spened and is now producing twills, drills 
Sad osnaburg. The name of the mill will 
femain unchanged and it will continue as a 


Merporation, composed of Mr. Miller and 


family. 


© Frasca, Tex. — Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Wtelebrated its golden anniversary March 6 
by launching a two-way expansion program. 
Itasca Weavers Guild, the mill's selling or- 
_£anization, plans a nation-wide extension of 
‘fts mill-to-consumer business; the number of 
fabrics, now about 100, will be doubled 
within the next two years. The recently 
“modernized plant operates 11,288 spindles 
and 260 automatic looms and employs an 
average of 350 persons. 


Low.anp, TENN. — Construction of ad- 
ditions to the yarn plant of American Enka 


, ator. is expected’ to begin soon as part of a 


‘program to expand the output of rayon tex- 
‘tile yarn by about 10,000,000 pounds. A 
second step in the program, it is reported, 
will: be undertaken at both the Enka, N. C., 
and the Lowland plants around thé end of 
the year. An estimated expenditure of $8,- 
750,000 is involved, it is said, 


Gastonia, N. complaint filed’ last 
month by American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N: C., seeks a court order 
requiring Whitehall Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Mount Holly, and four of its directors to 
perform a contract claimed to have been 
made last Jan. 17 to sell the knitting mill's 
land and buildings to the yarn manufactur- 
ing firm. Plaintiff claims officers of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co. and defendants 
teached an agreement whereby Whitehall’s 
land and buildings would be sold to plain- 
“ff for $58,000. Since that time, it was 
Claimed, defendants have attempted to sell 
the property to another person. 


_ New York, N. Y.—For the second year 
/IM succession, Avisco News, the employee 
Magazine of American Viscose Corp., edit- 
ed by Margaret Gleeson, has been chosen 
to receive “The Score Award.” The award 
Was presented by Newcomb & Sammons, 
Chicago management consultants, “to those 
Programs and devices of employer- employee 
communication which, in the editors’ opin- 
ion, had most soundly rung the bell for the 
preceding 12 months.’ Several thousand 
publications were examined by the judges, 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons, who 
singled out $9 for recognition this year 
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and Miss Sammons edit and’ publish The™ 


Score, a monthly concerned with how best 
corporate management may communicate 
with its employees. 


Pine BiurF, Ark.—Four hundred bales 


of Arkansas-grown cotton of the highest 
grade has been purchased by the new Pine- 


crest Cotton Mills here for initial produc- 
tion of high grade sheeting and pillow cases. 
Manager E. C. Lee said the mill will go into 
full production within a few weeks. 


REYNOLDS, Ga. — Employees of Taylor 
Mill, a unit of Bibb Mfg. Co., were honored 


at a banquet March 4 in recognition of hay-— 


ing worked two years without a lost-time 


accident. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—Main offices of Rob- 
bins Cloth Mills are being moved to Aber- 
deen. The move is being made in order to 
locate more centrally the administrative unit 
between the three North Carolina properties 
of the firm at Red Springs, Aberdeen and 
Robbins. 


BESSEMER Crry, N. C.—Osage Mfg. Co., 
a unit of Reeves Bros. Corp., is to be con- 
verted from a cotton to a rayon operation at 
an estimated cost of $1,500,000. All present 


-machinery will be discarded except the 


cards. Delivery of machinery is expected to 
begin in April and it is hoped that the plant 
will be ready for operation in July or Av- 
gust. 


BURNSVILLE, — Preparations. are 


being made here for construction of a $1,- ' 


500,000 nylon-rayon weaving plant for the 
Duplan Corp. of New York. When com- 
pleted, the facility will employ between 450 
and 500 persons. Duplan operates other 
Southern plants at Grottoes, Va., Cleveland, 
Tenn., and Winston-Salem, Lincolnton and 
Forsyth, N. C, 


- HOPEDALE, N. C.—Initial construction is 

under way here on a. plant for Copland- 
Fowler Industries, Inc., a new corporation 
representing an investment of $1,500,000. 
The firm will operate 224 wide looms and 
other auxiliary equipment in the production 
of fabrics. for women's lingerie. Limited 
production is expected to get underway in 
October. The plant, which will contain 60,- 
000 square feet of floor space, is located 
near two other Copland organizations, Cop- 
land Fabrics, Inc., and Copland Converting 
Corp. 


Oxrorp, N. C.— The Oxford plant of 
Burlington Mills Corp., which for the past 
50 years has been producing various types 


-of fine cotton wearing yarns, was on March 


1 switched to the production of spun rayon 
yarns. 


Hore Mitis, N. C.— Mill No. 2 of 
Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., here has 
been acquired by Brower Mills, Inc, a 
newly-organized corporation headed by E. 
N. Brower, who is also president of Rock- 
fish-Mebane. The plant utilizes 8,000 spin- 


2 


‘carded yarns. Mr. Brower wil! have 
charge of sales: 


GasToniA, N. C.—Todd-Smith Banding 
Co. last month installed machinery for a 
complete cotton mill unit at Chestnut and 
Second Streets here, bringing to 136 the 
total number of cotton mills in Gaston 
County. 

HicH Point, N. C.—A grand jury of the 
Rockingham Middle District Court recently 
returned a true bill of indictment against 
Dr. N. M. Harrison, an ordained minister 
and former vice-president of High Point 


a 


College, and O. R. Blaylock of Asheboro, — 


N. C., for filing false and fraudulent exdess 


profit taxes and income taxes on behalf of © 


Leward Cotton Mills of Worthville, N. C, 


in 1943-1946. Dr. Harrison was president — 


of the concern and Mr. Blaylock treasurer 
during the tax years involved. Both men are 
charged also with making false tax returns 
on their personal incomes for the four years. 
They sold their interests in Leward Cotton 
Mills, Inc., more than a year ago. 


GasTONIA, N. C.—The Hanover, Pinkney 
and Rankin plants of Textiles, Inc., will in 
the future be operated as the Pinkney plant. 


‘The names of Hanover and Rankin are be- 


ing dropped. All spinning frames from the 
Pinkney and Rankin units are being rein- 
stalled in the Hanover facility. Likewise, the 


cards from Hanover and Rankin will be re-_ 


installed in the present Pinkney plant. Ran- 


kin's building will receive the twisters and 


winders from Hanover and Pinkney. 


LEXINGTON, N, C.—Frank H. Conner Co. 
of Charlotte, N. C., has been awarded the 
contract for the first big addition to the new 
plant of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., nearing com- 
pletion here. The new addition will be 235 
by 180 feet and will be an extension of the 
original building on the south side. The 
main floor, with approximately 42,300 
square feet of floor space, will be used for 
the filament throwing room. 


LaurREL Hitt, N. C.—McKoy-Helgerson 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., has been awarded 
the contract at $172,780 for construction of 
an addition to the Springfield plant of Mor- 
gan Cotton Mills here. 


GasTONIA, N. C._—Clara Mill, a unit of 
Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. which has 
been closed since April, 1949, is being re- 
built and completely modernized at a cost 
of approximately $1,000,000 and will start 
operating again as soon as new machinery 
can be installed. R. J. Gurney, president of 
the Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., stated 
that contracts had been placed with Whitin 
Machine Works estimated at $600,000 and 
a mumber of smaller contracts with other 
companies. New machinery on order in- 
cludes combers, lap machines, drawing, rov- 
ing frames, spinning frames and winders. 
A number of new cards will be added to the 
present card room and the picker’ room 
already has new opening, cleaning and sin- 
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gie process pickers which were installed in 
1948. Extensive repairs and enlargements 
are being made to the existing buildings 
which will be completely air conditioned 
by means of electrostatic filters and air wash- 
ers. When the rebuilding is completed, the 
Clara plant will employ about 400 people. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—Alexander Mtg. Co. 
ot Forest City, N. C., has been merged with 
North Carolina Finishing Co. of Salisbury 
and in the future will be known as the Alex- 
ander Mills Division of North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Co. Julian Robertson is president of 
the two companies. 


DiuRHAM, N. C.—Bids were to have been 
received March 7 for construction of a two- 
story, 60 by 120-foot addition to Mill No. 
6 of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. The contract 
also calls for re-roofing the present mill 
building. Plans for the project have been 
prepared by Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 


MOoOorESVILLE, N. C..— Six plants of 
Mooresville Mills recently were awarded 
ribbons by State Labor Commissioner For- 
rest H. Shutord for having’ made an out- 
standing record in the field of accident pre- 
vention. This marked the third consecutive 
year that five of the plants had qualified for 
the award. 


Cuinton, C.—Clinton Cotton Mills 
opened its new office building and com- 
munity building March 7 with the public 
invited to attend formal open house cere- 
monies from 7 to 9 in the evening. 


Rock Hix1, S. C—J. P. Stevens & Co. 
last month announced that 472 company- 
owned houses at its Aragon and Industrial 
plants here would be sold to employees. The 
sale will begin -April 10. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — Stockholders of 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., South Carolina Mills, 
Carolina Textiles, Inc.. and Raycord, Inc., 
were scheduled to meet March 29 to act 
upon a proposed merger between the four 
firms. Beaumont is a large spinning and 
weaving company producing drills, twills 
and industrial fabrics; Raycord produces 
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men's shirts and pajamas, and South Caro- 
lina Mills is a mail order house with which 
Carolina Textiles, Inc., a supply house, is 
connected. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The new Harris hla- 
ment rayon weaving plant of Greenwood 
Mills is expected to begin operations by the 
end of this month. The plant will employ 
between 600 to 700 persons, utilizing 20,- 
000. spindles and 700 looms. The modern 
building is 230 by 860 feet, covering almost 
five acres. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C:—Construction of a 
new ofhce building, 36 feet wide and 125 
feet long, is underway at Drayton Mill. The 
new structure will be joined to the east end 
of the spinning mill. Housed in the new 
building will be the general superintend 
ent’s ofhce, the departmental superintend- 
ent’s office, the planning department, time- 
keeping department, the production stand- 
ards department, the engineer's othce, and 
conference room. 


GREENVILLE, S$, C A Federal Court 
judge last month directed an order ot: dis- 
missal be prepared in a case against Bran- 
don Corp. In the Case of Joseph qT; Johnson, 
plaintiff, vs. Brandon Corp., Judge George 
B. Timmerman ordered the detendant to 
‘prepare an order of dismissal without preju- 
dice to the plaintiff to bring another action. 
Mr. Johnson of Milwaukee, Wis., a stock- 
holder in Brandon Corp. alleged in his 
original complaint that Brandon is building 
up an “unwarranted accumulation of cor- 
porate earnings’ and asked to be paid $25 a 
share of stock instead of $5. 


GRANITEVILLE, $. C._—The new finishing 
plant for Graniteville Co. is expected to be 
completed and in full operation by the end 
of this month. The building and equipment 
cost an estimated $4,000,000. Completion of 
the unit will put all finishing operations 
under one roof and give facilities of 240,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Boston, Mass.—Pacific Mills was able in 
1949 to maintain its unit sales volume close 
to 1948 peak levels but the drop in the gen- 
eral price levels of textiles adversely affect- 
ed earnings, Henry M. Bliss, president and 
treasurer, announced Feb. 21. Net profits 
for the past year amounted to $3,806,194, 


equal to $4.16 per share after income taxes” 
of $2,355,000, compared with $10,425,049 
or $11.39 per share after income taxes. of 
$8,514,000 and an increase in the reserve 
for contingencies of $3,000,000. Sales for 
the year totaled $98,807,948 as compared 
with the peak of $112,753,525 reached in 
1948. In the ten years ended Dec. 31, 1949, 
the company has invested $36.04 per share 
on plant and equipment, Mr. Bliss stated 
The company’s. nét worth amounted to 
$69.30 per share at the year-end while work- 
ing capital was equivalent to $36.79 per 
share. Declaring that Pacific Mills looks for- 
ward with confidence to a year of successful 
accomplishment, Mr. Bliss stated that “the 
company is directing its efforts toward fur- 
ther improving its products and its services 
to its Customers, lowering its costs of oper- 
ation by increasing productivity, and con. 
stantly watching the risk element in the 
company s inventories.” 


New York, N. Y.—Celanese Corp. of 
America in its annual report issued March 
8 listed 1949 net income of $20,640,826, 
equal to $3.19 a share. This compares with 
$39,484,000 in 1948, or $6.61 a share 
Operations rose ta a high level in the last 
quarter of 1949, the report shows. Earnings 
for the fourth quarter were $9,651,956, 
more than double the $4,814,210 of the 
third quarter and only slightly under the 
$9,691,228 of the last quarter, 1948. Presi- 
dent Harold Blancke reported that all de- 
partments of the yarn producing plant at 
Rock Hill, S. C., were brought into opera- 
tion last year and that plans are being con- 
sidered for future expansion should general 
economic conditions justify such steps. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C-—The new 150,000° 
square foot rayon plant of Textron South- 
ern, Inc., is expected to be completed and 
ready for the installation of machinery by 
April 1. The plant, which will have 960 
looms and employ more than 300 persons, 
is expected to be ready to begin operations 
by May 1. Textron Southern operates an- 
other plant in Williamston which produces 
wide print cloths. 


DANVILLE, Va.—Dan River Mills, Inc., 
last month issued to stockholders its annual 
statement showing a decline of nearly_$12,- 
000,000 in net profits in 1949 under the 
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or , Plans and designs for all types 
nd COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER COTTON of projects related to the textile 

| tion studies, machinery layouts, 
4 534 S. Main St. Phone 3-4076 SILK air-conditioning, power and 
te GREENVILLE, S. C. NYLON water filtration plants, and other 
phases of textile engineering. 
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ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 

e 
BRADLEY FLYER REPAIR C0. OIrchriocis and Ongineers 
lie 4 20 years experience repairing 
n- : Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks ATLANTA 
he 
‘ot Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
rch : 3 Plant and Office 
26. 7 1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1092 Gastonia, N. C. FU C ITIVE Ti NTS 
WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
d . 

Sndustrial Engineer Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
119% E. FIFTH ST CHARLOTTE, N. C Charlotte,N.C. 
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: @| PUT THE BRAKES ON BREAKDOWNS 

ons, j Crack down on profit-killing repairs and Cut out expensive card and picker down- 
ie ; costly breakdowns in 1950. time by checking your screens regularly. It’s 
uces : ie cheaper to stock spares than wait for repairs. 
; Let Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylin- Jenkins superior workmanship assures per- 
nc., 


ders reduce wear on spindles, bobbins, gears, 
$12,- : journals, and bearings. New or rebuilt they 
last longer because they elim- 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 


fect ‘‘setting” for either slotted or perfo- 
rated card screens. 
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banner year of 1948. The report reveals net 
sales of $64.998.260 and other income of 
$1,238,040, resulting in a net profit of $3,- 
332,724 for the year 1949, equivalent to 
$2.09 per share of common stock after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. This compares 
with net sales of $103,603,913 and net profit 


of $15,108,988 for 1948, equivalent to $9.92 
per share of common stock. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Burlington Mills Corp. 
is planning an expansion of 60,000 square 
feet at its Roanoke weaving plant. The new 
addition will provide space for auxiliary 
equipment to complement the present Roa- 
noke operation and will’ increase the pro- 


ductive capacity of the plant. It will also 
provide needed warehousing space. The en- 
larged operation is expected to provide jobs 
for more than 100 additional persons and 
increase the Burlington payroll at Roanoke 
by: $300,000 per year. The Roanoke plant 
now employs 550. The Burlington operation 
at Roanoke is in filament weaving. 


For The Use 


| EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES LITERATURE 


New Tennant Power Sweeper 
For Use In Textile Plants 


A new type high-speed, vacuum-equipped 
power sweeper designed for easy handling 
in crowded mill areas and narrow aisles has 
been developed by G. H. Tennant Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Though less than 29 
inches wide, the machine is claimed to be 
able to sweep in excess Of 43,500 square 
feet per hour. It is operated by one man. 
Use of a two-speed transmission gives the 
new sweeper a wide operating range—with 
speeds up to eight miles per hour for open 
areas and as low as two miles per hour for 
safe handling in narrow aisles and crowded 
areas. A reverse gear adds to handling ease. 

Extra-clean sweeping is said to result 
from use of a combination —brush-and- 
vacuum system. A 24-inch wide brush _re- 
volves inside a_ sealed-to-floor, vacuum- 
equipped compartment, hurls lint, waste and 
litter into an enclosed, built-in “floating” 
type hopper. At the same time a high vol- 


ume fan draws lighter dust, yarns, etc., into 
a large vacuum bag. Since sweeper brush 
and vacuum fan revolve at high speed (pow- 
ered directly from the 4.4 horsepower air- 
cooled engine) soilage pick-up is as efficient 
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at two miles per hour as at eight miles per 


hour. 

To begin sweeping, the operator simply 
lowers the brush with a foot pedal, shifts 
to high or low, and presses the accelerator 
pedal. A centrifugal type automatic. clutch 
engages smoothly when the engine reaches 
a preset specd. The sweeper is equipped 
with front wheel automotive-type steering, 
both foot and parking brakes, and sealed 
ball and roller bearings throughout. Various 


types of brushes are available. A rotary side . 


sweeping brush for sweeping flush with 
walls, looms, under guard rails, etc., will be 
available as an accessory.’ Manufacturer is 


the G. H. Tennant Co., 2580 North Second ° 


Street, Minneapolis 11, Minn. Additional 
information will be sent on request. 


Chicago Ball Bearing Firm 
Moves Plant To Charlotte 


Perfecting Service Co., Inc., producer of 
rotary union ball bearings, has moved 
its home office and factory to a new plant 
in Charlotte, N. C., at 332 Atando Avenue. 
The firm, according to officials, chose Char- 
lotte as the site of its new headquarters 
because of its central location as a distribut- 
ing center of the rapidly expanding indus- 
trial Southland. Rotary unions are adaptable 
on such. textile. applications as dry cans, 
slashers, coaters, calenders and dryers. 


Alcoa Offers Booklet For 
Users Of Aluminum Paint 


A comprehensive, 32-page brochure for 
industrial users of aluminum paint is being 
distributed to manufacturers by Aluminum 
Co. of America this month. The new Alcoa 
publication points out that while the com- 
pany does not make or sell aluminum paint, 
it feels obligated to explain how aluminum 
paints can be used to best advantage. ‘Every 
paint with an aluminum color,” the com- 
pany says, “will not necessarily give you 
the same high standard of performance you 
have a right to expect.” 

The booklet emphasizes that uses of 
aluminum paint by business and industry 
fall into three classifications: (1) for metal, 
concrete and masonry and similar non-ab- 
sorbent surfaces; (2) for weather-exposed 
wood; and (3) for interior heated surfaces 
and for decorative uses. Profusely illustrat- 


‘ 


ed, the book uses 30 photographs to show 
proven ‘applications of aluminum paints 
over the years, ranging from oil refineries 
and coal tipples to industrial fencing and 
bridges. Several pages are devoted to ques- 
tions and answers and an aluminum paint 
coverage table. A copy of the new book is 
available without cost by writing Alcoa on 
your business letterhead, 661 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


New Ribbon, Tape Measuring 
Machine Offered By Trumeter 
A new product in the Trumeter Co. lne 


is the Trumeter ribbon and tape measuring 
machine, which is a small addition of the 


_ maker's well-known cloth measuring appar- 


atus. The machine is manufactured by Henry 
Livesey, Ltd., of England, of which the Tru- 
meter Co., 1265 Broadway, New York City, 
is the representative in this country. 

The machine operates in this manner. 
The ribbon or tape is inserted into the slot 
of the machine, a lever is pressed down and 
by pulling the material through the appar- 


atus, it is measured and the measurement 
registered on the counter. The automatic 
brake embodied in the apparatus prevents 
over-spin, thus insuring absolute accuracy, 
and a single pressing down of the zero set- 
ting lever returns all figures to zero in read- 
iness for the next operation. The apparatus 
adds ene way and. subtracts in the. reverse 
direction. It can also be equipped with a 


ticket printer counting device, similar to the | 


large Trumeter measuring apparatus used in 
mills, etc., for whole pieces. 
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Improved Pocket Microscope 
For Quality Control Work 


Stratex Instrument Co. (formerly Mohave 
Instrument Co.), Los Angeles, Calif., is 
now manufacturing an improved ,ten-power 
Hasting Triplet pocket microscope for qual- 
ity control and general plant use for visual 
inspection of pulps, fibers, paper, threads, 
dyestuffs, textiles and raw materials. Ex- 
treme brilliane of flat, color-free field is the 
designer's answer to the demand for an in- 
expensive but readily available inspection 
device for detection of minute variations, 
flaws or impurities in raw materials. color, 
texture and other quality control procedures. 
For maximum protection against both attri- 
tion and chemicals, the three cemented lens 
elements are mounted in a hard finished 
aluminum lens cell protected by a stainless 
steel frame. A heavy duty nichel silver jump 
ring provides safe attachment to neck. cord 
or watch chain for protection against loss. 


New Dyes For Nylon 
Developed By Althouse 


The development of permanent color, 
direct application dyes for nylon, im. light, 
medium and heavy shades is announced by 
Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa. In 
making these dyes available to textile man- 
ufacturers and converters, the company pro- 
vides a new nylon colorfast standard for 
the industry, which extends even ‘to the 
cutting-up trade, the cleaner, and the con- 
sumer. Known as the Supernylite dyes, these 


are thé first nylon colors which are extremely 


Business 


ism. 


of Democracy. 


customers the best in Textile Machine Parts . . 


fast to light and washing. No fading is 
reported even when the fabric is subjected 
to as much as 100 or more Fadometer hours, 
or when washed with soap and soda at 
160° F. 

The Supernylite dyes come yellow, 
orange, scarlet, red, blue, green and brown. 
Since these dyes have the property of piling 
on, they can be used for all depths of shade, 
an unusual feature for nylon dyes. Fabrics 
may be dyed in a color range from light to 
dark, depending on the percentage of the 
dye used, with assurance that light and 
wash-fastness will be held at all percentage 
levels. In addition, fabrics hold excellent 
color under alkali and acid perspiration 
tests, and under hot pressing. 

The dyes can be used on nylon stock, 
yarn, or pieces. They can also be used to dye 
wool and nylon union, and, in addition, 
they dye extremely fast to light and wash- 
ing unions with the Althouse companion 
line of Superlitefast direct colors for rayon 
and cotton. Thus, colorfast unions of nylon, 
wool, rayon and cotton are now available. 

Althouse Chemical Co, has also originated 
a seriés of Nydye colors for nylon which 
are readily soluble and are wash-fast. They 
are applied to nylon as easily as silk colors 
to silk, or direct colors to cotton, and do 
not require any dispersing agents or dyeing 
assistants. Since the Nydyes have unusual 
fastness to both washing and fulling, they 
are superior in this respect to the conven- 
tional acetate colors. Nydyes are also suit- 
able for the dyeing of medium and heavy 
shades, as they pile on and yield a maxi- 
mum depth with a minimum percentage of 
dye. Colors include yellow, orange, scarlet, 


success of dur nation—the “Better Business” which has made America the greatest 


nation of people on the face of the earth. 


Four fine words ... to be considered—-defined—-remembered—lest in their oft- 
usage, we lose their significance. The Spirit of Progress is the Spirit of American 
., « founded on free enterprise; nurtured by the independent rights of the | 
individual. Our Nation is a success—it is. the essence of Freedom—the hope of the | 


world. We don’t want socialism. We don’t want communism. We want American- 


With the same devotion that we have for many years given to furnishing our 


. we pledge ourselves to the true Spirit 


red, violet, three tones of blue (including 
navy), hunter green, brown and_ black. 
These dyes can also be used in conjunction 
with both direct and acetate colors, as they 
have no effect on. the dyeing properties or 
on other colors, 

In raising the standards for nylon dyes, 
Althouse Chemical Co. contributes to the 
industry: (1) extreme light and wash-fast- 
ness in all available colors and shades with 
the Supernylite line; (2) easy application, 
extreme wash-fastness, normal light-fastness, 
and a wide range of colors with the Nydye 
line; and (3) superior wash-fastness in 
medium and heavy shades. with both lines. 
These features are the result of a continuing 
program of research, which has been respon- 
sible for originating many new color-fast 
developments, and establishing new light 
and wash-fast standards for nylon, cotton 
and rayon direct application dyes. 


Gardner Laboratory Develops 
New Colorimeter For Cotton 


Development and manufacture of a new 
automatic colorimeter for cotton is announc- 
ed by Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 
4723. Elm Street, Bethesda 14, Md. This 
new instrument was developed from per- 
formance specifications prepared by Doro- 
thy Nickerson of the Product Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for an instrument that could be 
used in the cotton classing room to show 
automatically, and without manipulation by 
the operator, the exact color of each:sample 


of cotton brought to it. Richard S. Hunter 


pirit of Progress 


‘Four fine words which have been woven into a shining banner to describe the 


P.O. BOX 164 — GASTONIA, N. C. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


and Marshall G. Powell of the Gardne: 
Laboratory applied the successful color- 
measurement methods of the manual Hun- 
ter color and color-difference meter, also 
produced by Gardner, to the automatic 
measurement of the color of cotton. For 
cotton. colors, Hunter's co-ordinates. “Rd” 
and “b” provide, with conversion, a picture 
close to that of measurements in terms of 
Munsell valve and chroma. 


The instrument was designed to show 


graphically on two-dimensional scale 
simultaneous values for reflectance and yel- 
lowness. Further, the instrument is self- 
contained in a movable cabinet about table 
height, with a minimum of exposed parts. 
The exposure of samples and reading of 
results is done in the horizontal plane of 
the table. Electrical measurements of photo- 
cell currents are converted to color as in 
the color-difference meter, except that Brown 
ElectroniK amplifiers replace the galvanom- 
eter, and reversible motors,. responding to 
the signals from these amplifiers, replace 
the human operator, both in standardizing 
the instrument and in turning dials to ob- 
tain color settings. While this particular 
instrument 1s limited to the range of cotton 
colors, the principles upon which it is de- 
signed are adaptable to other limited ranges 
of color, in either two or three dimensions. 


New Lug-All Winch-Hoist 
Embodies Many Features 
Rapidly gaining favor in the textile in- 
dustry, according to the manufacturer, 1s the 
new Lug-All winch-hoist first introduced six 
months ago by the producer, Lincoln Pre- 
cision Machining Co. of North Grafton, 
Mass. Specific applications in the textile 1n- 
dustry listed by the firm are the lifting of 
warps, general plant maintenance (example: 
machine repair), electrical wiring, lifting 
of mill. equipment into elevated positions, 
loading and unloading. of trucks, moving 
material in receiving department, and chang- 
ing transporter batteries. Among textile 


concerns using the new Lug-All, according 
to the manufacturer, are American Bemberg 
Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn.; Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mill; Celanese Corp. of America, 
Cumberland, Md.; Cone Mills’ Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass.; Franklin 
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Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Kendall 
Mill, Walpole, Mass.; Rockwell Woolen 
Co., Leominster, Mass.; Slatersville (R. I.) 
Finishing Co.; Victor Dye Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Waverly Dyeing & Processing 
Co., Philadelphia; and Windsor Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Five New Dyes Marketed 
By Du Pont Division 


The dyestuffs division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., recently has put the 
following new products on the market: 

Celanthrene Fast Pink 3B—-A direct dye- 
ing acetate color suitable for the production 
of a: wide range of pastel shades of pink, 
lilac and lavender as well as for shading. 
The color has high affinity for both acetate 
rayon and nylon and has excellent leveling 
and penetrating characteristics. 

Acetamine Fast Yellow 4RL—One of the 
notable characteristics of this new addition 
to the range of Du Pont dyes for acetate 
and nylon is said to be its exceptionally 
good fastness to light. This color discharges 


well, is a value Shading element for increas- 


ing the light fastness in various acetate color 
combinations, and is recommended for the 


coloring of drapery fabrics, upholstery ma- 


terials, furniture coverings, sportswear and 
dress goods. 

Pontamine Diazo Scarlet P Conc.—The 
brilliant scarlet shades produced by Pon- 
tamine Diazo Scarlet P Conc. can be dis- 
charged to a good white on both viscose- 
process rayon and cotton. It possesses gen- 
eral good fastness characteristics and is suit- 
able for dyeing materials used for dress 
goods, sportswear, play clothing and. simi- 
lar tabrics. 

Pontamine Fast Blue BLL—A direct dye- 
ing medium blue especially ‘recommended 
where an unusual degree of resistance to 
light is required. It can be applied to all 
forms of cotton and viscose-process rayon 
by the usual methods. It is suitable for dye- 
ing upholstery and drapery fabrics and. is 
also of particular interest in the production 
of taupes and grays for automotive mate- 
rials. 

Anthraquinone Blue 4GL—The addition 
of Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue 4GL to 
the range of acid dyes for wool offers the 
processor a greenish shade of blue that pos- 
sesses. generally good all-round fastness 
characteristics, It is used for dyeing wom- 
en's wear materials, blankets, knitting yarns 
and is also suitable for dyeing nylon. 


Riggs & Lombard Announces 
Stainless Steel Acid Tank 


A new SHO stainless steel acid tank for 
use in cloth carbonizing ranges has been an- 
nounced by Riggs & Lombard, Inc., manu- 
facturer of textile wet finishing and drying 
equipment. According to the manufacturer, 
the new type tanks will afford maximum 
resistance to acid and a longer life than 
other types now in use, It is easier to keep 
clean and has no rubber lining to damage 
er replace. Constructed entirely of SHO 
stainless steel, the need for recovering car- 
rier and immersion rolls is eliminated. The 
carrier sky rolls are located above the tub 
rim to give a longer soaking time. There 
are three standard sets of squeeze rolls, 


rubber-covered for pulling quality, and 
proper squeeze. 

Heavy stainless steel channels reinforce 
the sturdily built tub on the outside. The 
new model is normally supplied with air 
pressure equipment for easy operation and 
even side-to-side pressure. A compressed air 
circulating system is at one end to keep the 
acid in the tub constantly agitated and to 
insure an even condition throughout the 
tank. More detailed information on this new 
stainless steel acid tank may be had by writ- 
ing directly to Riggs & Lombard, Inc., foot 
of Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass. : 


Sonoco Buys Tube Division 
Of Champion Container Co. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
largest manufacturer of textile paper car- 
riers, announces the purchase of the tube 
division of the Champion Container Co. 


This plant, located in Philadelphia, manu- 


factures tubes, both parallel and spiral 
wound. 

The plant will continue to operate with 
the same personnel, and George M. Hynes, 
former president of the tube division of the 
Champion company, will continue as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Hynes has had more than 
20 years experience in the tube business. 
Orders for this plant. will be handled 
through the Mystic, Conn., sales office. The 
addition of the new plant, which will be 
known as the Champion Division of Sonoco 
Products Co., will assure better services to 
those customers located in the Philadelphia 
area. 

In addition to the Philadelphia plant, 
Sonoco now operates factories in Hartsville, 
S. C.,. Mystic, Conn., Garwood, N. J., Low- 
ell, Mass., Brantford, Ont. and Granby, 
Que. 


Selling House Directory 
Offered By Publication 


A new. edition of Worth Street Selling 
House Directory has been published by the 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New 
York 17, N. Y. The popular Worth Street 
Selling House Directory (1950 edition) is 
an eight-page guide to primary market cloth 
houses. Company's name, address, telephone 
number, executive personnel, products, and 
sellins agents information are listed. It sells 
for 15 cents, and the Journal of Commerce 
will also quote bulk order rates on request. 


Tennent Offers Three New 
Technical Data Sheets 


Three new technical data sheets—Ammo- 
nia Alum, Potash Alum and Aluminum Sul- 
phate (lron-Free)—were issued this month 
by Ca. Tennant, Sons & Co. of New York, 
and are available, with samples, upon re- 
quest. The technical data sheets describe a 
particularly high quality brand of products 
manufactured in a new plant of Peter Spence 
& Sons, Ltd., England, now being distribut- 
ed in this country by Tennant. Spence’s 
alums have been known in the U.S. A. since 
before the Civil War, when the company 
established a reputation for high quality and 
uninterrupted deliveries. 

The ammonia and potash alum are pres- 
ently available in granular form, packed in 
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100-pound paper-lined burlap bags. They 
can be supplied in U. S. P. grades, if re- 
quired. In the near future, the material will 
be offered in other forms. The Spence-Ten- 
nant Aluminum Sulphate is an iron-free 
grade, creamy white in color. It is sold in 
14 per cent, 17 percent and 22 per cent con- 
centrations of Al,0, in lump, granular and 
powder form. This product also is available 
as a commercial grade where iron-free qual- 
ity is not essential, 


Device Records, Controls 
Viscosity Of Liquids 


Continuous accurate indicating and re- 
cording of the viscosity of hundreds of in- 
dustrial liquids while under actual process: 
ing has been made possible by a new in- 
strument. The new device, known as a 
VisocMaT, was announced jointly by Brook- 
field Engineering Laboratories, Inc., and 
Brown Instruments Division of Muinneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co. The announce- 
ment said the instrument is_ particularly 
adaptable. for use in. the textile industry 
where constant viscosity 1s important. In 
addition to indicating and recording viscos- 
ity, the viscometer when used with an 
ElectroniK recorder can be used as an auto- 
matic controller with built-in audible or 
visual alarms. 

The ViscoMaT viscometer is said to be 
capable of indicating and recording viscosity 
changes as small as one-half of one per cent 
of scale and can handle viscosity from a 
minimum of 20 centipoises to a maximum 
of. 100,000 centipoises. The device elimi- 
nates sample taking, provides. continuous 
measurement, measures viscosity in strongly 
agitated solutions and is engineered to meet 
individual requirements, Brown officials 
Said. 

The complete measuring system includes 
a viscosity measuring head and an Elec- 


troniK recorder, which can be of either the ~ 


circular or strip chart type. Installation of 
the system is easily accomplished and con- 
sists of: (1) mounting the viscosity meas- 
uring head so that the baffle tube will be 
properly immersed in the fluid whose vis- 
cosity is to be measured; (2) installing the 
recording instrument wherever convenient; 
and (3) connecting the two by means of a 
. Six-wire cable. 

The principle of operation is both simple 
and accurate and is based on utilizing a 
calibrated spring to measure the torque on 
a spindle rotating at a constant speed and 
submerged in the fluid to be measured. In 
the case of the ViscoMaT, the spindle may 
be a calibrated cylinder, a disc, a paddle, or 
a number of cups, depending on the nature 
of the measured material and the viscosity 
range involved. 


New Vat Thickener Attracts 
Interest Of Textile Printers 


Textile printers are showing considerable 
interest in a specially developed vat thick- 
ener that is producing excellent results on 
French crepes and Bemberg sheers. Known 
commercially as Ambertex M, this vat thick- 
ener has two features of immediate interest. 
It penetrates the cloth, insures a complete 
discharge of the ground color and prints 
with unmottled, sunbright brilliance. It also 
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has a cohesive action that not only holds the 
pattern to the exact proportions of the origi- 
nal engraving but also reproduces the pat- 
tern with razor-sharp detail, it is claimed. 

Field reports say that Ambertex M, by 
depositing a soft, pliable film on the cloth, 
eliminates “splitting” on French crepes and 
Bemberg sheers. This overcomes the well- 
known tendency of ordinary thickeners to 
embrittle, crack or rupture these fabrics. 
Production men find that Ambertex M is 
less expensive to prepare than conventional 
cook-up thickeners. With it, vat pastes can 
be readied in 30 minutes instead of the 
usual three to four hours. Ambertex M is 
simply blended with vat chemicals and tap 
water. Further details can be had from the 
manufacturer, National Starch Products, 
Inc., 268. Madison Avenue, New York City 
16, 


Salisbury Combing Attachment 
Embodies Many New Features 


Salisbury (N..C.) Iron Works, Inc., has 
made available to the industry a parts list 
folder for its Salisbury combing attachment. 
According to the firm, this combing attach- 
ment has proven successful on the process- 
ing of raw fibers of either cotton, rayon, 
wool, or synthetics, It isa well constructed 
dependable unit that may be installed on 
blending and picker feeders similar to mod- 
els SBF-1 and SBF-2 produced by Salisbury 
Iron Works. The combing attachment is said 
to possess many advantages over the old 
type rotary kick-off roll. When used with 


weighed’ blending mixes, this attachment 


assures a better intermixing of the various 
fibers and delivers a much higher grade and 
more thoroughly stretched and blended stock 


at the doffer end of the machine. The firm 
points out that in doing away with the -old 
type kick roll, the danger of fire within the 
machine is lessened as the fibers are no 
longer able to choke the kick roll thereby 
creating unwanted friction heat. 


Trucks For Textile Industry 
Described In Excel Folder 


A variety of trucks for use in the textile 
industry are described in an attractive folder 
available from Excel Textile Supply Co. of 
Lincolnton, N. C. The folder pictures and 
gives a brief description of the loose doff 
box, doff box frames, doff trucks, slatted 
yarn trucks, metal yarn trucks, slatted con- 
ditioning trucks, waste can trucks, platform 
trucks, metal conditioning trucks, fibre 
trucks, steel lap trucks, utility fibre trucks, 
utility metal trucks, comber lap trucks, pin 
board trucks, bale opening trucks, cone 
trucks, beam trucks, sliver can, swing bed 
dofft, battery filling and rack trucks. 

New Abbott Plant Being 
Constructed At Greenville 

Construction was started carly this month 
at Greenville, S.C... on a new Southern 
headquarters building for Abbott Machine 
Works. The one-story, 100 by 90-foot build- 
ing is expected to be completed within a few 
months. The modernistic building will have 
pressed cream brick on the front, with gran- 
ite and’ limestone copings. The Abbott firm 
produces such machine tools as automatic 
winders and quillers, The Southern head- 
quarters is maintained mainly for sales, ser- 


vice, direction, inspection and experimental 
work. 


ager for the Boston, Mass., firm; C. W 


Atkinsen, Haserick. The company 


DISCUSSING NEW ATRINSON, HASERICK & CO. SERVICE FOR THE SOUTH are, left to 
right, F. E. Bozeman, Jr., who resigned from Dan River Mills, Inc., to beeeme Seuthern man- 


. Gilchrist of Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, chairman 
of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce industrial committee: 


has leased 8.000 square teet of floor space at 1639 Weat 
Morehead Street, Charlotte, where it will open offices and warehouse next month. 


; John L. Coon, Jr., president of 
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N. C. Textile Foundation Holds Meeting 


The North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., in annual 
session at N. C. State College Feb. 25 formulated plans to 
make the college's school of textiles—already the world’s 
largest institution of its kind—an even greater center of 
education and research. The organization, which has funds 
totaling approximately $1,200,000 and which was the first 


educational foundation of its type organized in the state,. 


also re-elected officers, named 24 directors, and heard ad- 
dresses by Chancellor J. W. Harrelson of State College and 
Textile Dean Malcolm E. Campbell. 

Around 300 representatives of the textile industry from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and other states 
attended the meeting and toured the new $700,000 addi- 
tions to the School of Textiles Building. The meeting was 
held in the new modernistic auditorium of the school. 

W. J. (Nick) Carter of Greensboro, vice-president of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., was re-elected president of the founda- 
tion. He has served as head of the organization since its 
establishment in December, 1942. Other officers, all of 
whom were re-elected, are A. G. Myers of Gastonia, presi- 
dent of Textiles, Inc., vice-president; David Clark of Char- 
lotte, president of Clark Publishing Co., secretary; William 
H. Ruffin of Durham, president of Erwin Mills, treasurer; 
and Aaron B. Quinn of Greensboro, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The directors who were unanimously elected are as fol- 
lows: Charles L. Amos, High Point; Carl J. Beaver, China 
Grove; C. A. Cannon, Kannapolis; Josiah Carter, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Carter, Greensboro; Thurmond Chatham, Elkin; 
David Clark, Charlotte; John W. Clark, Franklinville; Carl 
A. Cline, Hickory; Clyde Gordon, Burlington; Herman 
Cone, Greensboro; J. C. Cowan, Greensboro; S. W. Cramer, 
Jr., Charlotte; R. S. Dickson, Charlotte; A. M: Dixon, Gas- 
tonia; B. B, Gossett, Charlotte; Hugh M, Grey, Concord; 
P. H. Hanes, Winston-Salem; R. M. Hanes, Winston- 
Salem; Henry L. Harris, Galax, Va.; R. L. Harris, Roxboro; 
W.C. Harris, Winder, Ga.; Edwin Spier, New York, N. Y.; 
Alexander F. Ix, Englewood, N. J.; Joseph P. Kelly. Bur- 
- lington; K. P. Lewis, Durham; J. Harold Lineberger, Bel- 


. 


Pictured here are the officers of the North Carolina Textile Foundation 
as they conferred at N.C. State College Feb. 25 following their re-elec- 
tion at the foundation's annual meeting. Left to right: A. G. Myers of 
Gastonia, president of Textiles, Inc., vice-president; William H. Ruffin 
of Durham, president of Erwin Mills, treasurer; W. J. (Nick) Carter of 
Greensboro, seated, vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co., president; 
Aaron B. Quinn of Greensboro, assistant secretary-treasurer; David 
Clark of Charlotte, president of the Clark Publishing Co., secretary ; 
and Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at State Col- 
lege, host at the meeting. 
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mont; J]. Spencer Love, Greensboro; George L. Lyerly, 
Hickory; William Nebel, Charlotte; John F. Matheson, 
Mooresville; Reid A. Maynard, Burlington; J. Ed Millis, 
High Point; E. A. Morris, Greensboro; A. G. Myers, Gas- 
tonia; W. H. Rufhin, Durham; W. P. Saunders, Robbins: 
A. Alex Shuford, Hickory; K. S. Tanner, Spindale; E. A. 
Terrell, Charlotte; N. W. Turner, Lynchburg, Va.; John 
K. Voehringer, Greensboro; G. W. Walker, New York, 
N. Y.; H. W. Whitcomb, Spray; and C. D. Williamson, 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 

Reporting on the first half century of service made by the 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles, Dean 
Campbell said that the past year has seen the school conduct 
its biggest building program, as authorized by the 1947 
General Assembly, and graduate its largest senior class of 
303. With an enlarged plant and with the financial support 
of the Textile Foundation, the school, Dean Campbell said 
now faces its brightest period and is in a position to render 
more educational and research service for the people of the 
state than ever in its 50-year history. 

The school, he said, has educated 1,600 students since 
it was established in 1900. Principal objective of the school, 
he explained, is to train young men and women for service 
in the textile industry. The school, he stated, has seven 
main curricula relating to specialized textile fields‘and has a 
total enrollment of 751 students, 68 per cent of whom are 
from North Carolina and 32 per cent of whom come from 
26 states and 16 foreign countries. Dean Campbell told of 
the work of the school’s placement bureau, and said that 
the bureau serves both the students seeking employment 
and industries seeking new personnel. 

Dean Campbell introduced the following department 
heads in the school of textiles: T. R. Hart, director of in- 


struction; E. B. Grover, department of yarn manufacturing; 


B. L. Whittier, department of fabric development; W. E. 
Shinn, knitting department; Henry Rutherford, department 
of textile chemistry and dyeing; Clarence Asbill, depart- 
ment of textile machinery development; John F. Bogdan, 
research department; and G. H. Dunlap, technical consul- 
tant and head of the placement bureau. __ | 

He expressed appreciation to the State of North Carolina 
and the Textile Foundation for their financial support and 
said that the school stands ready to provide expanded serv- 
ices with the full use of its old and new facilities. 

The secretary's and treasurer's reports were made by 
David Clark of Charlotte, the foundation's secretary. Mr. 
Clark also made a brief talk in which he praised the work 
of Mr. Carter in starting the movement ‘which led to the 
Textile Foundation’s organization. 

Delegates to the meeting were served a buffet luncheon 
at the school of textiles by wives of faculty members and 
members of the staff of the school. 


Cotton Research Knowledge To Be Cataloged 


The National Cotton Council has started the job of cata- 
loging all cotton research knowledge in line with the rec- 
ommendation proposed last month at the council's Cotton 
Research Clinic held in Washington, atcording to Dr. 
Leonard Smith, utilization-research director. 

“The textile scientists attending the first cotton clinic 
meeting recognized the need for keeping abreast. of . all 
phases of cotton research,’ Dr. Smith said, ‘‘and they urged 
that the council undertake to compile and publish periodic 
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even an industry,” 


reports of all cotton textile research activities. The objec- 
tive would be to make available not only current research 
efforts but also unpublished and possibly obscure informa- 


tion which might be helpful. Our utilization-research di- 
vision is now taking steps to implement the clinic's recom- 
mendation. We believe the cotton industry will be helped 
greatly by having a complete and up to the minute reference 
guide on “who” is doing ‘‘what”’ in cotton research. More- 
over, the pooling of research knowledge should serve to 
accelerate cotton research accomplishment, thereby keeping 
cotton out in front in textile competition.” The council's 
research director also announced that a detailed report cov- 
ering the three-day cotton clinic discussions would be issued 
at an early date. 

The textile industry must continue to march forward in 
its program of research or become the victim of other in- 
dustries,"’ Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-president of. the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute warned textile 
scientists attending the research clinic. “Great strides have 
been made in textile research,” Mr. Jackson told the more 
than 5O research experts meeting at the Statler Hotel, “but 
at the same time not nearly enough attention has been paid 
to-the threats posed by non-textile competition, by new ma- 
terials being developed and constantly improved by research 
which may cut into all textile markets, regardless of what 
fiber may be used now.” 

“The consumer can make or break a product, a store or 
Dr. Howard L. Stier, president of the 
Washington Chapter, American Association, told a session 
of the clinic. Speaking on the importance of market research, 
Dr. Stier informed the textile scientists that consumer satis- 
faction with the product “is becoming more and more rec- 
ognized as an additional important function which market 
research should investigate.’ The research ofhcial empha- 
sized the housewife demands value and quality and expects 
ethciency in the distribution system. 


Kappa Sigma Phi, professional textile sorority, installed 
the Beta Chapter of the North Carolina State College School 
f Textiles in its national organization at ceremonies Feb. 
18. Representatives from the Alpha Chapter at Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute conducted the installation. The N. C. 
State College chapter has been functioning as a local sorority 
since March, 1949, when it was inaugurated with six charter 
members. This sorority, the only national one of its kind, 
hopes to integrate women in the present textile field, socially 
as well as professionally, and to promote interest in women 
in the textile profession. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


Crgineers and Contractors: 


ville 
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Measures 


Loom and Front 
Roll Speeds 
TO EXACT PIC! 


~ @ Here is a specialized 

< Metron Tachometer for in- 

a stant, accurate readings of tex- 

tile loom and front roll speeds. 

Full scale from 110 to 210 RPM... Measures to exact 
pic... No pointer vibration... No oiling required 


. Long-life, simple electric operation. Furnished 
complete with carrying case. Write or call for full 
data on Metron Textile Tachometer, Type 25C. 

Other Metron Tachometets in single- or 
multiple-range hand types; fixed types with — 
or multiple heads. 


‘OLIVER D. LANDIS” 


718 QUEENS ROAD * CHARLOTTE 4, N.C. 


NEW SEAMLESS KNIT COVER 


Davis Seamless Covers For Rolls 
Patent No. 2.202.813 6/4/40 


STRIPPER ROLL FOR CARD 


DUST FEED ROLLER 


Is the Covering on Your Rolls Costing Too Much? 


If you're still using old-type covering on your front 
card stripping rolls, frequent replacements are cost- 
ing you money. For economy—the lasting quality of 
our patented roller covers (some have been running 
more than three years) means real savings for you. 
Knit of rayon and fine combed yarns—easy to strip— 
no seams or frayed ends. To order, send your repair 
rollers. We repair, cover, and return them, express 
paid. We make also knit. tubing—custom knitting for 
tubing—ask for price. | 


Manufacturers of 


STAR BRAND ROLLER VARNISH 


Made and sold for twenty-five years. This §[ =". 
product is guaranteed for complete satis- fi...” 
faction or your money back. Available in 
red, yellow, or green. Splendid testi- 
monials from our many users recommend 
it for its good running qualities. 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


R. P. SILER, Manager 


P. 0. Box 1396 GASTONIA, N.C. Phone 5-2791 
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A.C.M.1. Parley To Consider World Trade 


The need of preserving this nation’s stake in world tex- 
tile trade is expected to come in for a major share of atten- 
tion at the annual meeting of the cotton textile manufac- 
turers in Palm Beach, Fla., March 30-April 1. This will be 
the first annual meeting of the new American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, formed last October after the dissolution 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association and the 
Cotton Textile Institute.. Formation of a single trade body 
was hailed as an epochal event in the industry. 

The new institute, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., 
and representing virtually all the cotton industry, provides 


‘the cotton textile mills with a long-sought unified voice in 


dealing with industry-wide problems which are becoming 
more and more national and international in their character. 


The top-billed speaker at the convention, Secretary of 


Commerce Charles Sawyer, left, is expected to discuss eco- 
nomic conditions and government poli- 
cies affecting the immense textile indus- 
try which is spread over a wide area but 
is largely concentrated in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama and New England. 
Secretary Sawyer will speak at the ‘first 
general session of the convention, Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 30, following the 
annual report of the president, Ellison 
S. McKissick of Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C. Prior to this, 
there will be two meetings of the board of directors, one 
Wednesday evening and the other on Thursday morning. 

Developments in the. past year and in recent years have 
tended to focus the attention of the industry on the urgency 
of preserving America’s stake in world textile trade and a 
portion of Mr. McKissick’s annual report is expected to deal 
with this general situation. 

In the last several years exports have become a matter of 
growing consequence. Industry sources estimate the Amert- 
can shipments of cotton goods abroad are equivalent to em- 
ployment of some 50,000 operatives, or about ten per cent 
of the American cotton textile workers. The challenge to 
American export leadership is posed by the rapidly reviving 
textile industry of Japan, industry spokesmen say. They 
generally agree that American mills, no matter how efhcient 
or modern, can't compete price-wise in world markets with 
low-wage Asiatic countries. 

The American industry in recent months has been con- 
sidering the possibility of joining with the British in send- 
ing a fact-finding commission to Japan to study phases of 
the Japanese industry at first hand. The Supreme Com- 
mand Allied Powers recently agreed to return the industry 
to Japanese control. 

Only recently Mr. McKissick expressed the view that de- 
velopments have come about which clearly define the vul- 
nerability of this country’s foreign markets. “While the 
Japanese output of cotton goods may not be large enough 
to engulf world markets at the present time,” he said, 
“foreign buyers are using Japanese prices to drive down 
values on textiles from other producing sources. Of even 
more importance, they constitute a threat to the stability of 
the American industry's domestic markets.”’ 

Mr. McKissick said the world wide revision of currencies 
that followed devaluation of the pound put foreign pro- 
ducers of textiles in a better competitive position. He added 
that the cotton textile industry is also vitally concerned with 
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the effects of the recent tariff adjustments and trade treaties 
as they relate to world extile trade. The failure last year to 
retain the peril point provisions in the reciprocal trade 
agreements act, he said, involves a risk ‘‘whereby further 
tariff slashes on cotton goods might prove destructive.” 

While leaders in the industry are not inclined to minimize 

the long-range problems confronting the mills in the United 
States, the American industry has completed an economic 
cycle since the convention of the old-American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association at Palm Beach last Spring. A year 
ago the industry was in the very depths of a long and pain- 
ful post-war recession, but in the last half of 1949 it moved 
toward recovery and stability. While prices and production 
dropped to the place where’ operations in many instances 
were unprofitable, the industry came through the readjust- 
ment period with a new strength and the promise of sta- 
bility, leaders in the industry believe. They point to the 
fact that in 1949 the industry, consisting of hundreds of 
scattered mills, large and small, demonstrated that it could 
gear its production and merchandising to rapid changes in 
demand. That the mills are in much stronger technological 
position than in former years. goes without saying. Mr. 
McKissick pointed out recently that the mills in the five 
post-war years, 1945 through 1949, programmed more than 
a billion dollars for modernization and improvements, with 
a peak of $350 million reached last year. 
_ There will be two speakers at the second general session 
of the convention on Friday morning, March 31. Flake 
Shaw, executive vice-president of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation, will speak on ‘Agriculture Looks at 
Socialism’ and William Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Council, will talk on “Cotton 
Looks at Socialism.’ The meeting Saturday, April 1, will be 
devoted to an analysis of the activities of the new association 
which was formed only last October. Reports will be sub- 
mitted by various committee chairmen at this session. 

Chairmen of the committees are: trafhc, Wyllys H. Tay- 
lor, Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills; technical service, W. H. 
Beattie, ‘Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C.; cotton, A. K. 
Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; legislation, 
Charles C. Hertwig, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; public 
relations, H. K. Hallett, Kendall Mills, Charlotte, N. C.: 
research, M. Earl Heard, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; 
foreign trade, William H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham, N. C.; resolutions, Joe L. Lanier, West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co.; and nominations, R, E. Henry, Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, $. C. 

The election of ofhcers will follow the committee re- 
ports. The A.C.M.I. officers, besides Mr. McKissick, are: 
George P. Swift, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., first 
vice-president William H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham, N. C., second vice-president; Robert C. Jackson 
of Charlotte, executive vice-president, and F. S$. Love, Char- 
lotte, secretary and treasurer. | 


Approximately 150 members of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature visited in Greenville, $. C., March 22-23 as guests of 
textile manufacturers of Greenville and Pickens Counties. 
In addition, about 50 state officials and other guests were 
feted by the manufacturers. The visitors were honored at a 
reception and banquet at the Poinsett Hotel the evening of 
March 22 and the following day toured several textile plants 
in the area. William H. Beattie, president of Woodside 
Mills, was in charge of arrangements for the visit and tour. 
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S.T.A. Units In Spring Meetings 


The South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association was scheduled to have held its annual Spring 
meeting March 25 in Spartanburg, S. C. The program was 
to consist of addresses (with subsequent discussion) by 
H. L. Werner of Werner Textile Consultants, New York 
City, on “Materials Handling,’ and W. $. Whiting, Jr., of 
Whiting Products Co., Camden, S. C., on ‘Spooler Con- 
veyors.’’ Principal business slated to be accomplished at the 
meeting was the election of a new general. chairman of the 
division to succeed Dave H. Roberts, overseer of weaving 
at Mill No, 2 of Spartan Mills, who has headed the group 
during the past year. Also to be elected was a new chair- 
man of the group's carding and spinning section, 

The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
S.T.A. will hold its Spring meeting April 15 in Hylton 
Hall, Danville, Va., beginning at 10 a. m. Walter D. Vin- 
cent of: Dan River Mills, Inc., is chairman of the group. 
Featured speaker will be the Rev. Kenneth Goodson, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church of High Point, N. C. Fol- 
lowing his address the meeting: will be divided into eight 
discussion groups which will meet separately to deal with 
operational problems concerning carding, spinning, warp 
preparation, weaving, standards, technical control, mainte- 
nance, and industrial relations. Luncheon will be served 


by Dan River Mills following the meeting. 


Students Plan Textile Open House 


Students of the School of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College will hold a Textile Open House Saturday, April 22. 
All persons interested in textiles or in the school of textiles 
are invited to attend the day-long affair. The Textile Open 
House is a student-sponsored and student operated project. 
Guided tours showing the processing of cotton, rayon, and 
wool will be conducted at intervals throughout the day. Spe- 


cial displays will demonstrate unusual aspects of the textile . 


industry. Movies will be shown in the new auditorium and 
each guest will receive a Souvenir. The open house is being 
held so that those in industry will be able to see the college 
training that their prospective employees receive, and so 
that other interested persons will be able to see how their 
clothing and household textile items are produced. 


Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, played host 


on the evening of March 1 to over 200 key representatives 
of the textile industry of Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
nearby Connecticut at a dinner meeting and inspection of 
the school’s new pilot plant. Addresses were delivered by 
William D. Fales, chairman of the division of textiles and 
clothing; Max W. Sullivan, president of Rhode Island 
School of Design; Michelle Murphy, industrial design con- 
sultant of the Brooklyn Museum; Dorothy Liebes, designer 
and weaver of California and New York; Kenneth B. Cook, 
vice-president and general manager of Crown Mfg. Co. 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
—o ff ers— 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint’ from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, WN. C. 


Specializing In 

RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 
Also We Manufacture 


“WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Box 2416 
Telephone 5-3312 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, WN. C. 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Ine. 


P. 0. Box 71 GASTONIAN.C. lel. 3-392] 
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Textile Machinery Exhibition Opens May 8 


The newest machines developed for the manufacture and 
processing of fabrics, many of them never before shown, 
will be displayed and demonstrated at the American Tex- 
tile Machinery Exhibition in Atlantic City, N. J., May 8-12. 
Some of the equipment is so new that the work on pilot 
models is being rushed in the research laboratories so that 
these engineering advances can be among the machines dis- 
played and demonstrated at the show. 

The 1950 exhibition, the first staged by the National 
Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers in a full 
11 years, will be held in the Atlantic City Auditorium, a hall 
so large that football and polo games can be played in it and 
the statement is still sworn to that even Babe Ruth could 
not bat a ball its length. Yet the floor space for exhibits ts 
completely sold out and there is a long waiting list of firms 
hopeful that an extra inch can be found for them. 

It literally will be a five million dollar show. The dis- 
plays of some of the larger firms will cost well over $100,- 
000 each and all of the exhibits will be in operation. Several 
concerns already have announced that they will show and 
demonstrate the newest machinery they have in production 
and that which has been developed but which is not yet in 
production, as well as pilot models of the latest advances 
emerging from their research laboratories. An army of more 
than 3,000 people is needed to stage, conduct and main- 


tain the exhibition and over 200 companies have taken dis- 
play space. 


In the years since the association's last show many new 


fabrics and fibers including rayon and nylon as well as other 


new processes have been developed, necessitating the con- 
ception and production of new machinery. The newest de- 
signs, refinements and accessories in this equipment also 
will be shown. 

The exhibition committee is headed by Erwin N. Darrin, 
vice-president of Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., as chair- 
man. Other members are J. Hugh Bolton, president of 
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Making plans for the $5,000,000 1950 American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition in Atlantic City, May 8 through 12, are the above members 
of the National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers which is 
sponsoring the show in the Atlantic City Auditorium, Seated are Robert 
Leeson, left, president of the Universal Winding Ce. and retiring presi- 
dent of the association, and J. Hugh Belton, newly-elected association 
president and president of Whitin Machine Works, Standing at left is 
Erwin N. Darrin, chairman of the exhibition committee and vice-presi- 
dent of Draper Corp., and right, W. Frank Lowell, member of the ex- 
hibition committee and vice-president of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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_ Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; Frederic W. 


Howe, Jr., vice-president of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, ‘Worcester, Mass.: Frank Lowell. vice-president of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; Winthrop S. Warren, 
sales manager of Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. L.; 
W. H. Rometsch, Jr., secretary and treasurer of Fletcher 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. G. Ross, sales manager 
of the textile division of Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl., 
and Edgar A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. Bolton, president of Whitin Machine Works, has 
been elected president of the National Association of Tex- 
tile Machinery Manufacturers. Other officers elected at the 
same time include: vice-president, Mr. Howe, vice-president 
and general sales manager of Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works; treasurer, Samuel F. Rockwell, president and treas- , 


urer of Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass.; secretary, Max F. Thompson of the Whitin Machine 
Works. 

“From all indications the attendance by company execu- 
tives, mill officials, sales managers and key men in all 
branches and departments of the textile trade will be very 
heavy,” said Mr. Darrin. “Many of the large textile mills 
throughout the country are planning to send groups of their 


superintendents, overseers and foremen to the exhibition. 


“In fact the exhibition committee urges all mills and 
firms in associated fields to send not only. the top manage- 


ment to the exhibition but also to make a point of having 


key operating men see the machines, watch them in opera- 
tion and compare them in their efficiency to the equipment 
presently in their own mills,’ continued Mr. Darrin. ‘These 
men are a very important part of each firm’s team and their 
opinions are most valuable to the management. Because of 
their positions in the mills they know the limitations of the 
present equipment. They can see at a glance the benefits to 
be derived from the new machines exhibited and can ap- 
praise, from the technical standpoint, the improvements 
made in older models. 

“Persons intending to visit the exhibition are urged to 
communicate promptly with the Housing Secretary, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., for room reservations,’ he con- 
cluded. ‘““While Atlantic City is one of the largest seaside 
resorts in the world and possesses many fine hotels, facili- 
ties are frequently exhausted when exhibitions of the size 
and scope of the American Textile Machinery Exhibition 
are held. It is important that those planning to visit the ex- 
hibition write to the Housing Bureau promptly indicating 
the number of rooms desired. Applications for rooms will 
be assigned immediately and acknowledged. Room rates 
range upwards from $2 a day per person. 

Admission to the exhibition is free to everyone in the 
textile industry. Tickets may be obtained in any quantity 
desired by communicating with Albert C. Rau, manager, 
Campbell-Fairbanks Expositions, 332 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass., from any of the exhibitors or upon registra- 
tion at the exhibition in Atlantic City. 


Dunean Wins Textile Basketball Tourney 


Dunean Mills of Greenville, S. C.. defeated Peerless 
Woolen Mills of Rossville, Ga., to capture top honors in 


the annual Southern Textile Basketball Tournament held 


Feb, 28-March 4 at Textile Hall in Greenville. Teams rep- 
resenting textile plants from many Southern states partici- 
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pated. A total of 116 games were reeled off during the five- 
day tourney. Other tourney champions were Springs Cotton 
Mills in the “B” Boys division, North Georgia Processing 
Co. in the ‘“B” Girls class and Pelzer Mills, “C’’ Boys. 
Honored by being named to the all-star “A” Boys team 
were Earl Wooten of Pelzer, Ward Williams and Horace 
Turner of Dunean, and Brownell Bryant and Bill Miller of 
Peerless. 

Bill Sandel, athletic-recreation director of, Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, was elected 1951 president of the 
Southern Textile Athletic Association, sponsors of the tour- 
ney. Mr. Sandel succeeds Horace C. Whitmire of Brandon 
Corp., who in turn was named 1951 treasurer. Harry Clark 
of Judson Mills was re-elected association secretary and 
Hugh Anderson of Victor-Monaghan was re-elected vice- 
president. 


A.C.M.1. Research Group Holds Session 


A called meeting of the recently-organized research com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute was 
held last month in Greenville, S. C., “to discuss research 
as it affects members of the A.C.M.I. and to develop the 
functions of the research committee.”” Attending the session 
were Chairman M. Earl Heard, West Point Mfg. Co., 
Shawmut, Ala.; Norman Armitage, Deering Milliken Re- 
search Trust, Greenwich, Conn.; James M. Bennett, Riegel 
Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C.; V. B. Holland, Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; W. A. Turner, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; R. H. Tuttle, Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, 
N. C., all committee members; and W. H. Beattie, Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, chairman of the A.C.M.I. technical 
service, and John T. Wigington, director of the A.C.M.I.’s 
division of technical service. 


Rayon Fabric Standards Up For Acceptance 

Minimum quality standards for rayon fabrics for 50 
different end uses in wearing apparel for men and women 
and for home furnishings came a step closer to acceptance 
as American standards last month. Meeting at the American 
Standards Association headquarters, the Rayon Fabrics Com- 
mittee, sponsored by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, approved work completed by its subcommittees on 
these three classes of fabrics and on test methods. The 


standards will cover both piece goods and fabrics in finished | 


textile articles. They now go to the national organizations 
that are members of the committee for study and vote on 


acceptance. 
In general, proposed standards provideNneans of deter- 


mining the performance of fabrics containing more than 50 
per cent rayon in terms of reproducible tests. Thé tests have 
been selected and dev eloped from existing methods of such 
agencies as the American Society for Testing Materials, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, American Viscose Corp., the 
Federal Specifications Board, and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists.. Measurable qualities in- 
clude water absorbency; water repellency; breaking or burst- 
ing strength; color fastness, when subjected to laundering, 
sunlight, perspiration, dry cleaning and pressing; shrinkage 
in laundering; crease resistance; permanence of finish. The 
committee approved plans to develop tests for wear resist- 
ance, 


Since the technical work is now completed, a subcom- 


mittee is starting work to develop a nation-wide program to 
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TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, 3. 


GREENVILLE « CAROLINA 


MARE 
MERROW 
High Speed Overedging. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
=m ming Machines for Use 
m=. on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc-~- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N.C. Phone 2-5111 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc 
Salling _Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


put the standards into use. Harold Merahn, sales promotion 
manager and vice-president of Gertz Department Store, Ja- 
maica, L. I., N. Y., is chairman. Mr. Merahn discussed the 


organization of his subcommittee and mentioned tentative 


plans to develop a promotional, advertising, educational, 
and certification program. The committee's proposals will 
be submitted to the Rayon Fabrics Sectional Committee for 
approval. 


No Carded Yarn Curtailment Seen 


Spinners of carded cotton yarn report low inventories and 
a healthy backlog of orders, the Textile Information Serv- 
ice reported recently. The combinatioh knocks on the head 
any talk of immediate curtailment by carded yarn spinners. 
Stocks in the hands of members of the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion were reported to total only 72.2 per cent of one week's 
production while unfilled orders equal eight weeks’ output, 
the information service said. 

The survey included about 86 per cent of the Carded 
Yarn’ Association membership. It was based on reports 
covering about 1,400,000 operating spindles. The. infor- 
mation service said figures were based on operations for 
the week ending Feb. 18 and commented that they offered 
a sharp contrast between the actual. technical position of the 
spinners and unconfirmed reports of recent weeks. 

The Textile Information Service said although sales were 
somewhat under the January average in the week surveyed, 
this was offset to a great extent by the fact that shipments 
were in good balance with production, The. output, the 
service added, included yarn being made for future delivery 
against unfilled orders. Indicated shipments for the week 
were 95.1 per cent of output. Unfilled orders on the books, 
ageregating all types, were more than 11 times the actual 
stocks of yarn in inventories, the service said. 

Spinners were reported concerned over the marked hesi- 
tance of buyers to contract for normal forward require- 
ments, but their chief concern comes from ‘‘a sense of re- 
sponsibility as primary suppliers,” the service said. In spite 
of rubber and tire interests entering the sales yarn field, the 
Textile Information Service said, there has been a mortality 
of some 300,000 spindles in the last four years. A sudden 
move by buyers to obtain needed supplies such as occurred 
in September and October last year, the information service 
added, could quite conceivably have an unstabilizing effect. 


Spinning And Consumption Figures Given 


The Bureau of the Census reports that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during February at 133.4 per cent of 
capacity on_a two-shift, 80-hour-week basis. This compared 
with 133 per cent in January this year, and 112.3 per cent 
in February last year. Spinning spindles in place Feb. 25 
totaled 23.264.000, of which 20,417,000 were active in con- 


_P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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suming cotton on the last working day of the month, com- 
pared with 23,286,000 and 20,217,000 for Jan. 28 this 
year and 23,741,000 and 20,758,000*a year ago. Active 
spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for February 
totaled 9,181,000,000 compared with 9,091,000,000 for 
January this year and 7,966,000,00 last year. 
The Census Bureau reports that cotton consumption dur- 
ing February averaged 37,592 bales daily, compared with 
37,651 in January and 32,546 in February last year. The 
daily average consumption of cotton during the seven- 
month period ended Feb. 25 was 34,571 bales, compared 
with 32,392 during the corresponding period a year ago. 
Total consumption of cotton during the seven-month 
period was 5,079,163. bales and of linters 942,574 bales, 
compared with 4,324,709 and 801,184 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Cotton on hand Feb. 25 included: in 
consuming establishments 1,825,791 bales compared with 
1,616,394 a year ago; in public storage and compresses 9,- 
228,737 bales compared with 7,563,540 a year ago. 


1949 Fourth Quarter Yardage Reported 


Fourth quarter production of cotton broad woven goods 
during 1949 was up two per cent in comparison with the 
fourth quarter of 1948 and 19 per cent over that of the 
third quarter of 1949 the Bureau of the Census has made 
known. 

A slight increase in the production of tire cord and fabric 
also was reported for the fourth quarter. Production in the 
fourth quarter totaled 2,315,000,000 linear yards, Census 
said, in comparison with 2,265,000,000 yards in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1948 and 1,943,000,000 in the third 
quarter of 1949. Active looms on Dec. 31 totaled 357,000. 

Figures show that 1949 production of cotton broad woven 
goods amounted to 8,513,000,000 yards, compared with 
9,641,000,000 linear yards in 1948. These figures include 
estimates for companies not reporting quarterly. A special 
annual survey of these companies will make possible a re- 
vision of the annual figures later in the year. 

Yarn consumed during the fourth quarter in the produc- 
tion of cotton broad woven goods and cotton, rayon and 
nylon tire cord and fabric amounted to 833 million pounds, 
of which 746 million pounds were cotton, 79 million rayon 
and eight million pounds other fibers. 

There were 381,000 looms in place Dec. 31, 1949, assign- 
ed to the production of cotton broad woven goods and cot- 
ton, rayon and nylon tire fabrics. A total of 359,000 looms 
was reported active on the first shift, 348,000 on the second 
shift and 234,000 on the third shift. Hours of loom opera- 
tions totaled 424 million in the fourth quarter. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


¢ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Is YOUR WORK 
RUNNING BAD? 


you ARE 
4 


NEW RINGS, 
WHY NOT 


HAVE 'EM 


What you NEED, you pay for, whether you buy if 
or not. If worn rings are costing you bad work, slow 
production, etc., let mew DIAMOND FINISH rings erase 
the trouble. Maybe one of our Eadie Speed Styles could 


add a big extra gain besides! Let's discuss it. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING SRENG CO. 
Makers of Spi nning and Owister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Selle for Milk Account Only 
GREY GOODS*+ FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Nation 


cA 
GATEWAY... 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


REBUILT WINDERS 


A 
We thoroughly rebuild all types of 


No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 


Payne. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY We make and repair 
6708 Empire State Bldg. 1064-1080 Main Street 513 South Tryen St. both big and little 
New York, N. Y. | Pawtucket, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. bel ts, qu ick ly, eco- 


nomically and exactly. 


3 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES GREENVILLE BELTING CO 
8—Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames, 344” Ga., 228 spindles, Band drive, 


100——Deliveries Saco Pettee Drawing, 72 Del. Metallic, 18 Del. Common GREEENVILLE, S. C 
Roll. 6 Del. Frames, 12” coilers. 
yt 2—Supreme Jersey Circular Machines, Type MJ, 20” dia., 20 cut, 1248 Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
7 needles, inserted wall cylinder, 50 GGE, 64 feeds, with 64 ends, and Strapping | 
“4 ‘top and bottom Crawford electric stop motions. Individual chain 
2 Sd drive mounted on machine, motor, Serials: Machine 3250 MG, c 
Cylinder 2219, Stop Motions C-6183. ‘Motor AC. 11% HP, 1750 RPM, Telephone 3-891 


-_ 220/440 volts, 60 cycle. 

=) 100OM-—8” Quills, fits Medium Whitin Spindle. 
ad 50M—8%” Quills, fits Medium Whitin Spindle. 
40M—10 X 5 Whitin Roving Bobbins. 


EATON & BELL 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY Corp. Pact Atom 


| 
Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Blvd. 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge 753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


contacting the textile industry in North and Textile graduate with wide experience, not 


j South Carolina desires an additional line of over 45 years of age, to take complete 
use our serv ce equipment or material to sell in this terri- charge of 6,000-spindle cotton mill running 


tory. Reply to: three shifts on coarse numbered yarn. Must 


When in Charlotte 


| Manufacturers Agent, be able to operate mill economically and : . 
7 - gare Textile Bulletin, efficiently. Must be able to handle all, pur- 
P. O. Box: 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C.: chasing, personnel, and to direct sales. 


Must have highest recommendations as to 
ability and character. Will pay salary of 
$10,000.00 per year plus percentage of the 
profits to man capable of doing this. 

Do not apply if you can not fulfil each of 
the qualifications listed. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: Address “‘Efficient,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


Mr. J. W. Norman of Monroe, Ga., has 


for the past twelve years satisfactorily over- POSITION WANTED—Overseer Weaving or assist- 
hauled our spinning and fly frames every ant Superintendent. 26 years’ experience on rayon, 
two years. wool and cotton; good manager of help; sober 
CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL | and reliable. Textile graduate. Age 44. Best of 

We can sincerely recommend Mr. Norman references; can come for interview. Write ‘‘J. F. 


to anyone requiring the services of an R.,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
SERVICE, INC. honest and efficient gentleman. lotte 1. N. C. 3 bitin 


THE MARY-LEILA COTTON MILLS. INC. WANTED—Position as Second Hand or Assistant — 

411 North Tryon Street Greensboro, Ga. Overseer in carding or spinning departments. 

Charlotte, N. C. Years of experience. Best of references. Address 

Phone 5-5969 “Second Hand,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Spinning or Asst. 
Supt. Middle age man with 20 years of experi- 
ence. Can furnish the very best of references 
and can report for duty with reasonable notice to 
present employer. Address ‘‘Experience,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Weaving’ Over- 
seer; 36 years old; textile graduate: 17 years’ 
practical experience in weaving. Master of loom 
maintenance and psychological manager of per- 
sonnel. Can successfully train the weaving com- 

re. plement. Write “‘W. M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
od P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent medium Baer: 
; weaving or equivalent yarn mill. Several years as 


L 0 0 va S a E C | A L | S T S superintendent in charge. Carded yarns; cam 


weaves; now employed. Information to interested 


rties. Write ““G. V.,”’ re Textile Bulletin, P. 
P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 3 Box 1225. Charlotte a Cc. 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-272) 
WANTED—-Position as superintendent of CP or KP 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY yarns, Can handle either one. Best of references. 


Can grade cotton also and look after office and 
, sy cost department. Can come on short notice. Ad- 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
porders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED: Job as Night Overseer, Carding and 
Spinning. Will accept second hand or card grind« 
ing. A-1 references. White or colored work. Mar- 

care Textile Bulletin, 


ried. Sober. Address *‘A-1,”’ 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. . 


FOR SALE 


Cotton Stocker, Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts, 
Type C B R. Very good condition. 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


New Metco, Style 2-E Metal Spray Gun 
complete with all accessories. Reasonable. 


NATIONAL VALVE & FITTINGS SERVICE 
3 Gaffney, 8. C. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY DIRECT FROM 
MILLS: 


Cotton burlap bagging, cotton tires, cotton 
pickings, rags, starch sacks, or what have 
you? 


ROCK HILL THREAD SHOP 
Box 142 Rock Hill. S. C. 


MACHINERY ERECTOR AVAILABLE June 
or July for South American Duty. Have 
spent past 18 months in South America, 
erecting for well-known manufacturer of 
‘carding and spinning machinery. Best of 
references. 


Address ‘‘S. A.,”’ care Textile. Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


14 SL 8 x 3% J-3 controlled draft 
roving frames in excellent condition. 


Indianapolis Bleaching Company 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


FOR SALE 
Pinking and Sample-Cutting 
Machines 


All Sizes—Hand and 
Power 


CHANDLER MEG. CO. 


Cor. West and Cambridge Sts. 
Ayer, Mass. 


WANTED 
About 15,000 yards weekly of 34- 
inch, 8-oz. B-Grade Duck to be made 
from our yarn. : 
VETERAN MILLS 
CALHOUN, GA. 


FOREMAN WANTED 


Modern coarse carded ply yarn mill, Pied- 
mont North Carolina wants Winder Room 
Foreman. Excellent living conditions. In 
reply give age, family status, experience, 
references and salary expected. 


Address ‘‘Modern,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


One (1) garnette or waste machine with 3 
or 4 sections. Please give price and condi- 
tion In letter. 


Address ‘‘Machine,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Smell complete cotton mill suitable for 
making 4's to 12’s single varns. Give coni- 
plete information and price. 


THE PILGRIM CORPORATION 
Box 238 Hinesville, Ga. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


WANTED 


Young college graduate who is now a card room overseer in a 
combed yarn mill to take a job as superintendent. Should have 
four or five years of experience. Wonderful opportunity for fur- 


ther advancement. 


Address ‘‘Advance,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
for __one year at $1.50 or __ three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 


SIGNED... 
POSITION____ 


(Check) 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) 


—HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - - 
|. 
| 


MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN: 


and employers seeking men. 


We can place print works superintendent; overseer weaving sheetings, wide Draper 
looms; boss dyer cotton piece goods; overseer cotton piece goods bleaching, preferably one experienced on tenter frames; over- 
seer finishing flat acetate and rayon piece goods.. We invite correspondence (confidential) with executives seeking positions 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. 
Div.: W. S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station ‘‘A,’’ Box 172, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station ‘“‘A,’’ Box 
172, Atianta, Ga.; W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station ‘‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station 
“A."’ Box 172. Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. Easley, P. O.. Box 1087, Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N, C.: S. F. Woodley, P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Vilas, 136 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. C. 
Camp, 2915 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516, Macon, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J. C. Brill, Mgr., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster; 860 St. Charles Ave.. New Orleans 13. La.;: E. E. 
Drewry, P. O. Box 2426, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton, Tex.: J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive, Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Cc. J. Bruneel, Dist. Mgr., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. E. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J: Severs, C. H. White. 


—REESEN, CO., THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carlton E. 
Oliver. 405 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N..C., and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 
Rutherford St., Greenville, 5S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd. 8t., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly. Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist.. Mger., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham S8t., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, 5. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
C. lL. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta. Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. KE. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER O©CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgrs.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte. N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange. Ga. 


BULLARD: CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both. of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SOHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Enoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McOarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.;: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff! Rd., Birmingham, Ala.: C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Pourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa: Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm 8St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER O©O., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
— N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
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CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL SERVICE (Hertz System), 411 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Gales 
Reprs.: J. BE. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N, C 


CLINTON FOODS, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg.. Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998: Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342; Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 2416, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge 8t.. Worcester, Mass. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W:. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.; 2014 Stratford Ave.., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A: Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St... Dallas 2, Tex., E. K. 
Anderson, Mgr.: 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex.,.P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar:. 833 Howard Ave.. New Orleans 
12, La., P. ©. Hutchison, Mgr.;: 625 Park Lake Avenue, Orlando, Fla., W..T. 
Roundy. 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office: 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou Reprs.: John E. Humphries. 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, 5S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton. N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 5S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. 6. A. 


Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, . 


Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Olio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. ©. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth E. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marisnns St., Memphis, Tenn.: D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte. N. C.: Greenville. 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875. Greensboro, N. C., A. A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mer. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlew, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 
DRAPER CORP., Hopedele, Mass. Rhetle Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 5S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston. Masx 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC.,, E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del..Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St.', Charlotte 2. N. C. 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.. 
Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable. H. H. Field, M: D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth. N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du- Pont de 
Nemours & Co.. Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P, O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. a. 876, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J..T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Beith 
St., N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., 
Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; 
S Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; 
hage. 


EATON & BELL, 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mer.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atianta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, S. C., Phone: 2-3327; 
Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 
FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N° C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou, Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. ©.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N, C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Pres. and Mer., Phone 2-0205; Raymond F. 
3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: C. 
T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C.; RB. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh. N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERBCAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Chariotte. N. C.. Office. 1201 Johnston Bidg., W. E. Conlon, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
‘Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., 
. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: 


A. C. Suther- 
M. S. Williams, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. 
Memphis, Tenn., J. A. Ver- 


Charlotte. N. C.; 753 Munsey Bidg., 


N. C., and Allen 


Geo. A. 
(*“Dick"') Coe, Phone 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. . Bou. 
Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8st., 
L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St. 
Pickens, S. C.. Tel. 3041: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atiante, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St.. 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 5S. 
Linwood St., Gestonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, Agent; Southwestern Repr., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton Co., Inc.,; 718 Brown Bidg., Austin, Tex. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 
IDEAL MACHENE ©O., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. 
P. ©. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer.., 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B: Henderson, 
Froneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., 
#9 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 


JARRETT CO 


Prone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 


(The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Sou. Plant, 
Edward Jacobs 
both of Charlotte, 
Box 133, Greer, 8. C.: L. L. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


» CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
SENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg.. 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Bou. 
Reprs.: C. C, Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: EB. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. 8. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr.,. Charlotte 3. N. C.: PF. M. Wallace. 


Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleve- 
land St.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. ©. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
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R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2201 Cedar 


Warehouse and Office, 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte,.N. C.;: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 5. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2763, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. Charles R. 


Ibach, Charlotte, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC.. 


2607. E. Tioga St., Philadelphia; Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: 


A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 
LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO.,. RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Pall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC,, THE, Passiac, N. J. Faetory: North Charleston. 5. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co.. Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co.., 
Louisville. North Carolina-—Charlotte Supply Co., Oharlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw: & Sup. Oo., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, 


Silvertown, Ga. Sou. 
Forbes Co., 


Sales. Agents: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Walter T. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland ° 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 


Box 1351, Greenville, 8S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©O., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHENE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 

METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern 
Herrick, 44 Franklin 8St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 6. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta 6t., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 
MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246. Mooresville. N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. J. Dulin and R. F: Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Blidg., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. 
Franklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, 
High Point, N. C.; Frank 8S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, 8. C.: 
W. Harry King, P. O Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 
NEISLER MILLS CO., INO., 40 Worth St., New York. N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.;, 292 Madison Ave 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St.. 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mer., 


. New York 17, N. ¥.. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Palls 
634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carroll A. Camp- 


bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville. S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville. S. C.: Jas. A 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, 


N. C.; W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange. Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta. Ga... Columbus. 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave. 


. Newton, Mass. Sou. 
Poplar St 


,. Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.., 


S.W.. P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A.” Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.; Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 62. 


Phone 250, Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LeSelle St., Chicago 1, I. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co. Greenville, S. C. 


Office: 123 N. 


. Plant, York 


Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at ee a and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11942 E. Fifth St., 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar | 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Weer, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: O. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr.. 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; IT. H. Nelson, Charlotte, NW. C.: W. R. 


Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Kenneth B. 
King, 1601 Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C.; Richard D. Greenway, 1356 Harding 
Place, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern States Chemical OCo., 
Atlanta, Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern 


States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co,, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co., High Point, N. C.; 
Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. ©.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE OO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., &.W., P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board: Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; EB. LeClair, Sales Mgr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N..C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS ©0O., Columbia Ohemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER ©0., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING ©O., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., ae N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John EKlinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Oflice: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, N. 
©C.;: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.; Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City, La. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 
you.) 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON OO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL ©O., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Oharlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.; H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam 8t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. S. An- 
derson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7. N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.: F. E. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & O©OO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, B. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main 8t., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.:; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. ©. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greénville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.;: Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Pla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.: ©. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So.. Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atianta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Sou. Branch: 212 Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Chariotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHEEN SPINDLE & FLYER ©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S&S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atianta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bilvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
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tles, « division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, ‘Jr., Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H.. Randolph. Jr., Southeastern Mgr.;: Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St., Durham, N. C.: Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, 435 N. Main St., Greenville, S. C.; Walter 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres.; Jack Davis, Salesman. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 5. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa: Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, ._Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 


Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- ° 


Donough Blivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee 
Heddle Mfg. Oo., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer: 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St., Cherlotte, N. C., F. . Perry, P. O. Box 809, Megr.: N. C. 
and Tenn. Repr : W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte; S. C. Repr.: S. 8. Hockridge, Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estés, 1257 


Durand Dr., N.W., Mgr.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensiey. 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


SUNRAY CO., Camp Croft Rd., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.;: H. O. 
Coddington, Gen. Mgr. Distributors: Wrenn Bros.., Charlotte, N. C.;: Wilkin & 
Matthews, Charlotte. N. C.: Coleman Co., Inc., Greenville. 8S. C. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8S. Terrell, 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga, Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. S Leonard, Greenville, 5. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. C. Pres., W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville, S. C. Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., John B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205; Carl M. Chalmers. 14-C Lewis Village, 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village, Phone 2-4147. Atlanta. Ga., Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Phone Belmont 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3. N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook. 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
N..C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; John S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney Ave., Greenville, 
C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 S&S Main S8St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C.. H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 

WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave... Greensboro. N. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville. 5. C. 

WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bildg., 


Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Mgr.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou 
Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84. Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewsy Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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_ TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


PERSONAL NEWS 


William Nethérland Dulaney has been 
appointed assistant Southern manager’ for 
the industrial division of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., with headquarters at 2000 Rhodes-Hav- 
erty Building, Atlanta, Ga. William H. 
Randolph, Jr., is Southern manager for the 
firm. 


Neal A. Mitchell, sec 
retary and a director 
of Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., 
since 1936, has been 
made general manager 
of the firm. Mr. Mitch- 
ell has been associated 
with Howard Bros. 
since 1915, when he 
began work there as 
ofiice boy, and has served the firm for 35 
years except for duty with the Merchant 
Marine during World War I. 


Harold R. Turner, general manager of 
Dunean Mills. Greenville, S$. C., and Watts 
Mill, Laurens, S, C., will be campaign chair- 
man of the American Cancer Sociéty’s 1950 
seal sale opening in Greenville County April 


W. McKain, ‘superintendent of the 
Victor plant of Victor-Monaghan Co. at 
Greer, 8. C., has been elected president of 
the Greenville Textile Baseball League for 
the 1950 season. 


Dr. Herschel H. Cudd, former director 
of the Lantuck division of West Point Mfg. 
Co.; has been appointed head of the chemi- 
cal sciences division of the Georgia Tech 
Engineering Experiment Station. 


Dr. W. George Parks, professor of chem- 
istry at Rhode Island State College, has been 
appointed chairman of the national technical 
program committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


Paul K. McKenney, Jr., vice-president of 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has been 
named to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


J. A. Chapman, Jr., superintendent of 
Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., and D. E 
Sherrill, superintendent of the Woodruff, S. 
C., plant of Mills Mill, have been elected 
directors of the Woodruff Rotary Club. C. 
P. Dill, stiperintendent of the Woodruff 
plant of Brandon Corp., continues as a 
director of the group. 


Kenneth Fraser, comptroller of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., has been elected a director of 
the firm. 


R. L. Harris, president of Roxboro. (N. 


C.) Cotton Mills. was “honored recently by 
being named for the second straight year as 
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the ‘Person County Citizen of the Year,” by 
a poll taken by the Roxboro Exchange Club. 


Thomas M. Denning on March 12. ob- 
served his 50th anniversary as superintend- 
ent of Wiscasset Mills Co. at Albemarle, N. 
C, When Mr. Denning became superintend- 
ent of the plant on March 12, 1900, the 
company operated one unit of 14,000 spin- 
dles and 34 cards; it now operates four 
complete units totaling 93,000 spindles and 
571 cards. 3 


John A. Spooner, formerly with Textron, 
Inc., and Burlington Mills Corp. of New 


York, is organizing a, new textile selling 


concern in New York to be known as 
Spooner-Pulte Textile Co., Inc. Associated 
with Mr. Spooner will be F. Edward Pulte, 
formerly with Carl Byoir & Co. and Sanders 
Textile Industries of Mississippi, and Court- 
land Palmer, former president of Douglas 


and Du-Court Mills. 


John H. Todd, Washington attorney, has 
been made legislatrve counsel to the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. He will serve as spe- 
cial assistant to William Rhea Blake, coun- 
cil executive ‘vice-president, in the handling 
of ‘council legislative affairs in the nation’s 
capital. 


William M. Keller has been appointed 
manager of the Huntingdon, Pa., plant of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. to succeed 
Edward F. Burow, who has been transferred 
to the company's general products division 
as production manager at the Newark, O., 
plant. Mr. Keller joined Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. in 1942 at the Newark, Q., 
plant where he has been engaged in indus- 
trial engineering, production planning and 
production management. He served as plant 
industrial engineer and plant production 
planning manager during the period when 
Fiberglas textile production was centered in 


Newark. 


W.M. Kline, Jr., who 
joined Texize Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., March 15, 1949, 
as: sales manager of 
the industrial division, 
has been elected to the 
vice-presidency of the 
corporation. 
Greer re-elected 
president and treasur- 
er and James L. Love, Greenville attorney, 
was re-elected secretary. 


Was 


William D. Appel of the textile division 
of the National Bureau of Standards has 
been elected chairman of Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, succeeding Prof. Herbert J. Ball of 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute. Other of- 
ficers of the group are Dr. Frederic Bonnet 


of American Viscose Corp., who has been 
elevated from second vice-chairman to first 
vice-chairman; Stewart J. Hayes of Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co.; second vice-chairman; 
and W. H. Whitcomb, te-elected secretary. 


J. B. Parker has been promoted to gen- 
eral. foreman of the centrdl maintenance 
shops at Celanese Corp. of America’s Rome, 
Ga., plant, succeeding L. A. Culver, who 
has retired after 20 years of service. 


Dr. James T. Eaton has been named direc- 
tor of research of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia. Dr. Eaton, who was formerly 
titled manager of research, is in full charge 
of the company’s research and, control de- 
partment. He was recently elected a member 
of the company’s board of directors. 


Newton G. Hardie, former general man- 
ager of the Laurens, S. C., division of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Inc., has been named 
plant manager of the Chicopee Mfg. Co. 


‘unit at Walhalla. §. C. Mr. Hardie succeeds 


Troy H. Carter, who has become: superin- 
tendent of the Easley, S. C., plant of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills. 


C. C. Clinkscales, personnel director of 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 
been elected chairman of the Personnel 
Managers Division of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia. Mr. Clink- 
scales succeeds J. Vernon Wallace of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. Frank B. Etheridge 
of Crompton-Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga.., 
was elected first vice-president of the group 
and Sam Black of Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., was named second vice-president. 


OBITUARIES 


Bradley C. Algeo, 79, first assistant 
director of the Philadelphia Textile. Institute 
and founder of the P.T.J. Alumni Associa- 
tion, died March 12 at a hospital in Ore- 
land, Pa. Mr. Algeo retired in 1940 after 45 
years as assistant director of the school and 
38 years as president of the alumni associa- 
tion. His knowledges of weave structure of 
all types of fabrics as well as the ability to 
analyze and appraise them won him indus- 
try-wide recognition. He is survived by a 
son. 


Fred Cockrell, president of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Cotton Exchange, head of the cotton 


‘brokerage firm of Cockrell & Co., and for- 


merly Southeastern area manager for Ander- 
son, Clayton Co., died March 15 at Houston, 
Tex. Surviving are his widow and three 
brothers. 


MILL NEWS 


Rock Hitt, S. C.—Celanese Corp. of 
America, through the manager of its Cel- 
river plant here, Harmon Howorth, March 
13 presented the chairman of the board of 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


trustees of York County Hospital with a 
check for $100,000. The hospital is plan- 
ning a 37-bed addition. The Celanese dona- 
tion amounts to half the local funds needed 


to match a federal grant of $200,000. 


BUENA VISTA, VA.—Work was. started 
this month on an addition to Bernson Silk 
Mills. The addition, to contain about 20,000 
square feet of floor space, is expected to be 
completed in three or four months. 


EUFAULA, ALA.—Mill No. 3 of Cowikee 
Mills, Inc., which has been operated as a 
cotton mill for over 50 years, has been con- 
verted into a rayon plant. 


to match a Federal grant of $200,000. 
consented to give to the church a title to the 


‘buildings and property of Arcadia First 


Baptist Church for as long as it is utilized 
for church purposes. 


NEWBERRY, 8. C-—The Oakland plant of 
the Kendall Co. will be doubled ‘in ‘size 
with the construction of a four-story addi- 
tion containing approximately 125,000 
square feet of floor space. Construction of 
the addition is scheduled to start April 15 
and officials hope to have machinery install- 
ed and in operation early in 1951. This will 
mark the second step in a program of mod- 
ernization at the plant. The first part of the 
program was completed recently when the 
present. building was modernized and_ the 
carding and spinning machinery replaced at 
a cost in excess of $1,500,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.— Burlington Mulls 
Corp. March 15 announced a refinancing ot 
its funded debt with the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. Three existing individual notes 
payable to the insufance company, bearing 
different interest rates with varying average 
life. in the amounts of $15,000,000, $10.- 
000,000 and $10,000,000 have now been 
prepaid and replaced by one note to the 
company in the principal amount of $35,- 
000,000, The new note provides for an in- 
terest rate of 244 per cent, and the average 
life is 174% years with sinking fund pay- 
ments to start in 1960, it was stated by the 
company. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Royal Little, presi- 
dent of Textron Incorporated, March 14 re- 
leased preliminary figures for 1949. On sales 
of $67,900,000 there was a net loss of 
slightly oyer $1,600,000 after tax carryback 
of approximately $1,050,000. In 1948 a 
profit oft $6,937,000 was shown on ‘sales of 
$98,850,000. In the fourth quarter of 1949 
net sales were $20,250,000 with profits be- 
fore taxes of approximatély $2,700,000, Mr. 
Little announced that long term credits had 
been arranged in connection with the com- 
pany's $10,000,000 plant modernization and 
expansion program. 
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*Reg, Trade Mark 


A BETTER REDUCING AGENT 


Customers are critical of textile printing. 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 
—sales—is to use Discolite with vat 


colors and discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 
in white and colored discharge printing . . . 
in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 


GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 
agents fail, Discolite often does the job . . . an 
extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. | 
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Spin better yarn 


at reduced cost 


Lubricate your spindles with Texaco Spindura 
Oils; and yarn will come through faster, cleaner 
-and with smoother finish. Maintenance and pro- 
duction costs will come down. Texaco Spindura 
Oils have very high resistance to oxidation and 
thickening. Unlike ordinary oils, they do not 
gum up. 

This means you can run heavy packages at 
full speed without the vibration, hunting and 
lagging that cause excessive ends down. You 
can do away with power-wasting “dtag.” 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manu- 


facturers’ requirements for the effective lubri- 
cation of spinning, throwing, spooling and 
twisting spindles. You can get them in the 
proper viscosities for all your needs. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 


work with you to improve operating efficiency 


and reduce costs throughout your mill. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


TUNE IN .. . TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternsop 
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